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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 





TO OUR READERS.—The shortage of paper has 
obliged us to adopt the policy of refusing to allow the 
“Spectator” to be “on sale or return.” All that 
it is necessary for readers to do is to place a definite 
order at any of the Railway Bookstalls or with their 
Newsagent instead of relying upon casual purchases. 
Should any reader, however, experience difficulty in 
obtaining the “‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at once 
write to ‘* The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FTER a rather longer delay than had been expected, the 
Ps German offensive was resumed on Monday. It has come 
to be regarded as inevitable that the preliminary onset by either 
side in an attack, when men and guns have been successfully 
massed, is bound to succeed. The new German attack was of 
course no exception. At the same time, the enemy has advanced 
more rapidly than most of us anticipated, and we are once more 
living in extremely anxious times. We have discussed the matter 
in a leading article elsewhere, and will only say here that, when all 
our problems and anxieties have been reduced to their bare essentials, 
they mean nothing but the need of more men. That has been the 
obvious and peremptory need for the past year and a half. The 
need has not been met. But there is an opportunity of meeting it 
as far as possible now, late though the hour is, by Conscription in 
Ireland. We are told that Ireland could not yield many men 
after all. Yet Mr. De Valera had a scheme for raising half-a- 
nillion rebels! What can be done for treason can be done for 
liberty. 


The German assault was on a wide front between Reims and 
Soissons, where both British and French troops were attacked. 
The British divisions held a front of fifteen miles in the bend of the 
line across the Aisne towards Reims, between Craonnelle and Berimé- 
ricourt. The British right held its ground, but our left was forced 
toretire to a second line of prepared positions. The enemy suffered 
heavy losses, both here and in his attack on the French positions along 
the Chemin des Dames. The German official report on Monday 
night claimed that this now historic ridge had been carried by 
storm. On Monday also the Germans made a strong attack south 
of Ypres, and were repulsed by the French. 








In the course of Monday night and Tuesday the pressure of 
greatly superior numbers enabled the forces of the German Crown 
Prince to sweep beyond the Chemin des Dames, and carry the 
northern heights of the Aisne east of Soissons, on a front of fully 
twenty miles. Having crossed the Aisne, in the Berry-au-Bac 
Tegion, and on an equally extensive front, they seized the passages 
of the Vesle at Bazoches and Fismes, twelve miles beyond their 
Original line. When the line of the Aisne had been lost by French 
troops on the British left, our divisions had to retire in conformity 
with the new line. The German report of Tuesday claimed fifteen 
thousand prisoners; and presumably we lost a number of guns. 
Up to Tuesday night the French held the Vregny Plateau, north-east 





of Soissons, and we hit the enemy hard in his unsuccessful attempt 
to carry the St. Thierry Hill, five miles north-west of Reims. Thus 
our resistance on the flanks of the German thrust was well main- 
tained. In the action south of Ypres, trenches east of Dickebusch 
Lake, lost on Monday, were recaptured on Tuesday, 


On Wednesday the enemy continued to expand his advancing 
front. The French report of that night recorded the loss of the 
Vregny Plateau, and the taking of Soissons from the west; while 
on the other “ horn” of the thrust the enemy was closing in upon 
Reims, our troops having withdrawn slowly from St. Thierry. 
In the centre, along the line of the railway from Reims to Paris, 
the Germans had taken the heights south of the Vesle and made 
progress towards the Marne. By Wednesday their claim of prisoners 
had increased to twenty-five thousand, including one French and 
one British General The loss of Soissons, abandoned after a bitter 
defence, while of no special military importance, marks a definite 
stage in the German rush towards Paris. Since Monday the Germans 
have advanced about fifteen miles on a front of fully thirty miles. 
Writing on Thursday, we cannot record any signs of a definite check, 
but we are none the less confident that the enemy’s thrust will be 
stayed, as it was some two months ago. Paris is not perturbed, 
and her spirit is that of the Allied troops, who have never 
shown greater gallantry and determination in fighting against 
heavy odds. 


We have alluded elsewhere to Mr. Lloyd George's courting of 
the Irish Nationalists, a courtship which has been echoed with equal 
ineptitude by a great portion of the Radical and Official Press. 
We do not wonder that the stomachs of the Irish have been turned 
by many of these clumsy and greasy appeals for good-fellowship. 
When will people learn that the Nationalists of all kinds, quite as 
much as the Sinn Feiners, are indulging in the luxury of hate ? 
At the present moment they not only hate us, but what enrages 
them more deeply than anything else is to be told that they are 
mistaken, that they do not really hate us but are only annoyed 
for the moment, and that ultimately they will love us as deeply as 
we love them, and so forth and so on. Indeed, we are making a 
new Irish grievance. It used to be said that the great Irish grievance 
was: “ The English will not even believe that we don’t speak the 
truth.” Now the Irish are beginning to feel that we will not even 
believe that they loathe us! 


Some newspapers extend their courtship almost as much to the 
Sinn Feiners as to the Nationalists. A correspondent sends us a 
** Limerick ’ which aptly fits the situation :— 

‘*There were some young men of Sinn Fein, 
Who proclaimed themselves rebels in vain. 
When they shrieked out: ‘We hate!’ 
England answered : ‘ Too late ! 
We will love you again and again.’ 


” 


We desire to call the attention of our readers to an admirable 
letter contributed by Mr. J. R. Fisher, of the Ulster Unionist 
Council, to the Northern Whig of May 24th. His letter is an answer 
to the Home Rule paper which declared that “ Belfast and Ulster 
really must do more for the Army. The brutal truth is that at 
present they compare very badly, not only with Great Britain, 
but with the so-called disloyal parts of Ireland in recruiting.” 
Here are the facts :— 


** Command Paper 8,390, submitted to Parliament in 1916, shows 
that from the outbreak of war to 15th October, 1916, there had 
joined His Majesty’s forces in Ireland 130,241 men. Of these 
66,674 were from Ulster, leaving 63,567 for the rest of Ireland. Of 
Ulster’s total Belfast contributed 38,543, or considerably more 
than half, and almost as many as the grand total for the three 
Southern provinces, exclusive of Dublin County and the County 
Borough of Dublin. The same document establishes that the six 
Unionist counties of Ulster contributed a combined total of over 
62,000, which nearly equals the total for the entire three other 

rovinces. The population of these six counties, including Belfast, 
is 1,250,531, and the population of Munster, Leinster, and Connaught 
is 2,808,523. The ratio of recruits in each instance speaks for iteelf. 
I may point out that the figures credited to Belfast do not include 
the auxiliaries of the Ulster Division, nor do they include officers. 
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These substantially exceeded 2,000, making Belfast’s real total 
at that rate over 40,000 men. Belfast is a city of 400,000 people, 
and more than one in each ten of its population was in the Army 
by October, 1916. Contributing in the same degree, Ireland's total 
° 


recruits should have been 412, whereas it was 280, below 
that figure. From the date of the National Register to 15 October, 
1916, it is shown that 14,922 men joined the a in Ireland, and 


of these Belfast is credited with 9,248, leaving 5,674 as the contri- 
bution for the rest of Ireland in the same period. What has been 
descri ee a ‘ brutal truth’ is, therefore, a brutal lie.” 


Mr. Fisher ends his most instructive letter by the following facts, 
which destroy, smash, and pulverize the contention that Ireland 
sannot yield us any more soldiers because of her special position as 
wm agricultural country :— 

“ Dealing with the Fastin, of man-power, the same Command 
Paper points out that at the period of the return, and after deducting 
those whose labour was considered indispensable, there remained in 
the provinces of Leinster, Munster, and t 211,689 men of 
military age, and in Ulster 90,263. A curious error crept into the 

ast returns. ‘The total of those whose labour is considered 
indi ble is given as 11,004. The employees of the shipyards 
elone, all of whom were and are in war work, exceed that 
figure by more than three times. Command Paper 8,169 dwells 
upon the astonishing fact that ‘the percentage of men between 
er and forty-five per hundred acres of all c is in England 
and Wales 3-6, Scotland 3-1, and Ireland 6-8.’ at circumstance 
shatters the ridiculous theory that every man in Ireland is needed 
for agriculture, of which we have heard a great deal lately, even from 
some public officials who ought to, and who do, know to the 
contrary.’ 


The truth is that, instead of the South and West of Ireland having 
done well in recruiting, they have done very badly, and unless 
the matter is put right by Conscription, Ireland will go down to 
history condemned for having been the one part of the English- 
speaking world which showed the white feather in the Great War, 
and dared not strike a blow in the cause of Freedom and Humanity. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Bonar Law said that 
he had no intention of making any statement at present on affairs 
in Ireland. This terse refusal satisfied the great majority of mem- 
bers, who are frankly delighted that the Government have at last 
acted so far as to arrest the most notorious mischief-makers. If 
the Irish Nationalists think it a grievance that no further questions 
were asked, they have only themselves to blame. Mr. Dillon has 
proved himself a thoroughly vacillating and ineffectual leader. He 
professes to believe in “ Constitutionalism,” but he acts in nine 
cases out of ten as though he did not believe in it. If he believes 
in it, he and his Party ought to be at Westminster now. In form 
he repudiates Sinn Fein, and hopes thereby to retain American 
sympathy; but in practice he is uniting with Sinn Fein in treason 
able resistance to Conscription. He is still a member of the Dublin 
Mansion House Conference, which is an open alliance of Sinn Fein 
and Nationalism. He has spoken of the arrested Sinn Feiners 
as his “ colleagues.” He has consented to the allocation of money 
contributed for the anti-Conscription movement to the support 
of the dependants of the arrested Sinn Feiners, 





As for the agitation for a trial of the arrested persons, it has 
withered away at Westminster during Mr. Dillon’s absence. All 
impartial people recognize that the Government have acted in an 
urgent manner because the times are urgent, and there is fortunately 
no tendency to find fault with them in this respect. The Govern- 
ment have acted in the interests of public safety, and that is enough. 
It cannot be through sheer forgetfulness—it must be by a deliberate 
act—that the great majority of newspapers in Ireland have not 
recalled that in 1882 Mr. Gladstone passed the Crimes Prevention 
Act. He then arrested over a thousand of the ringleaders of 
sedition, including Parnell himself. These men were arrested on 
suspicion; there was no trial; and they remained under arrest 
till agrarian crime in Ireland had at all events abated. We 
are amused to observe that while these notorious facts are not 
recalled by “ Constitutionalist”’ papers in Ireland, they are not 
forgotten by a small newspaper called the Western News, which 
keeps up a solitary fight for Unionism though surrounded by enemies. 


The Government statement about the Irish arrests, published last 
Saturday, dealt with two periods—before and after the Irish Re- 
bellion of April, 1916—and covered the attempts of the German 
Government to foment rebellion in Ireland, and the preparations 
in Ireland to support those attempts. The story goes back to 
November 6th, 1914, and outlines the manceuvres of Count Bern- 
storff, and the Casement fiasco. That is interesting enough, but 
rather ancient history. The Rebellion of 1916 is definitely attributed 
to German instigation. The evidence upon which the Government 
made the recent arrest of Sinn Feiners cannot be published without 
disclosing “ the names of persons who stood by the Government.” 
We find it difficult to understand why the Government should 





think it necessary to apologize for locking up certain conspirators— 
whose lives were forfeit to the State twe yeats ago—before these 
latest treasonable designs could be translated into action. There 
is evidence of the planning of a second rising, during last year, when 
Germany failed to send troops. Recently a third attempt awaited 
German arms and ammunition ; the agent in advance was arrested 
in his coracle, upon April 12th; and Mr. De Valera, when taken, 
carried documents bearing upon the constitution of a rebel army of 
half-a-million. What the Government have to extenuate is not 
these recent events, but the slackness of moral fibre which allowed 
Mr. De Valera and his friends to retain their liberty, and the 
opportunity of further mischief. 

The important statement by President Wilson last week that 
he meant to stand by Russia has made the problem how to help 
Russia very real. Both the Bolsheviks and the Cadets have ap. 
pealed in different forms for help from the Allies. Every political 
party in Russia now recognizes that the Brest-Litovsk Treaiy 
is nothing but an instrument of German brutality and acquisition, 
The Bolsheviks in appealing for help have proposed the condition 
that all the Soviets throughout Russia should be recognized by the 
Allies. This is on the face of it a tall order, as from the point of 
view of all democratic people Bolshevism is the negation of demo- 
cratic government. There is no pretence on the part of M. Lenin 
and M. Trotsky that they wish the will of the people to prevail. 
What they say is that the proletariat must rule, and must crush both 
capitalism and the bourgeoisie. They are opposed to the existence 
of everybody who does not agree with them. 


Yet it is a fact that even the Russian peasants in the mass are 
not Bolshevik by conviction. Bolshevism, now that its principles 
are thoroughly understood, turns out to be nothing but an autocracy 
“by the proletariat ’°—and not even by the proletariat, but by that 
part of the proletariat which believes in Bolshevism. All the 
bloody upheaval of the Revolution has occurred in order that a 
kind of inverted Tsarism might be enthroned. The sympathies of 
ordinary Englishmen may naturally incline to the support of the 
Cadets, who are the Whigs, the moderating party, of Russia; but 
it is very difficult to fall in with the principle that the Allies have 
any right to recognize any particular party. It is nearly always 
convenient, of course, to recognize a de facto Government; but 
frankly we do not know enough of the facts to say whether it is 
necessary to recognize the Bolsheviks, and nothing short of necessity 
would reconcile us to helping people who hold the Bolsheviks’ 
peculiar views. : 


One obvious solution of the difficulties, though it may be only 
a partial solution, is for the Allies, including Japan, to accept the 
invitation of Russia, and to form a military rallying-point in Siberia. 
Our own Government have announced that they are consulting 
with the Allies as to what had best be done, and we hope that a 
policy will emerge before long. It is a very important matter, but 
in the absence of all trustworthy information as to the particular 
strength and purpose at the moment of the different parties in 
Russia, only the Government can usefully take part in framing a 


policy. 


Mr. Lloyd George on Friday week received the freedom of the 
city of Edinburgh; and the speech in which he acknowledged the 
honour expressed his firm confidence in the victory of the Allies, 
and his equally firm belief that we cannot have an honourable peace 
without victory. The number of those who thought otherwise, he 
said, was smaller now than a year ago. With regard to the military 
situation, America, in spite of all her exertions, had so far supplied 
only a fifth of the force which Germany had gained by the collapse 
of Russia; but the submarine attack had ceased to be a peril, and 
was now only a menace. The Allied Navies had sunk more sub- 
marines this year than Germany had built, and the Allies were 
building merchant ships faster than the Germans could sink them, 


As for the Western Front, on the eve of “ a very great attack by 
the German armies,” Mr. Lloyd George said that he felt happier than 
he had done since the war began, because the Allies had secured unity 
of direction and action. “I tried repeatedly to achieve unity, and 
very nearly upset the Government several times in doing 80.” 
Surely it was Mr. Lloyd George’s method, and not his aim, that 
endangered the Government : we may hazard the suggestion without 
being guilty of “ barren, poisonous, and petty” criticism, agains’ 
which the Prime Minister protested. He anticipated a race between 
Hindenburg and President Wilson within the next few weeks; and 
he relied, as we all do, upon General Foch’s commanding genius. 
In a later speech Mr. Lloyd George referred to the refusal of the 
bulk of young Irishmen to serve in the Army, and to the conspiracy 
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of some Irishmen “‘ of great sway and influence ” with the military 
autocracy of Germany. He declared that the Irish Nationalist 
leaders were innocent of complicity, and stated that much of the 
evidence of the plot could not be published without . endangering 
the public interest. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Devonport, Lord Desart, 
and Lord Oranmore asked questions about the policy of the Govern- 
ment as to prisoners of war. All of them were careful to pay a 
thoroughly well-deserved tribute to the efforts of Lord Newton 
in the past on behalf of the prisoners in most difficult circum- 
giances. Lord Desart declared that it was no exaggeration to 
gay that Lord Newton had “ devoted his whole time and thought 
to the matter.” We believe that to be absolutely true. Lord 
Newton described the nature of the Franco-German arrangement 
for the wholesale exchange of prisoners, and said that the Govern- 
ment hoped speedily to enter into negotiations with Germany at 
the Hague with a similar end in view. The German Government 
had stated that there were several questions of “ acute difficulty ” 
which they wished to discuss if there were a meeting at the Hague, 
The Government, as Lord Newton announced, have consented to 
discuss these questions on condition that the exchange of private 
soldiers as well as of officers and non-commissioned officers shall 
be a subject of negotiation. 























For the rest, Lord Newton’s speech was remarkable for his un- 
compromising denunciation of the “ stunt ”’ methods of the North- 
cliffe Press. Here is his description of the stunt proper. “ You 
ascertain beforehand that a certain thing is going to happen; then 
you declare in your newspaper that the thing ought to be done; 
and when it is done you claim the credit for its accomplishment. 
It is a trick within the compass of the meanest capacity.” This 
is a very exact description of a Northcliffe stunt. We ought to 
say, however, that though we think Lord Newton has been most 
grossly assailed—the Northcliffe Press has achieved the extra- 
ordinary feat of reserving its principal abuse for the one man who 
has really done something in the matter of prisoners—the chief 
blame for the continuance of “ stunts ” rests as much on the Govern- 
ment as on the Northcliffe Press itself. 


Given his peculiar point of view, Lord Northcliffe must as a 
patriotic man use all his extraordinary powers of publicity and his 
singular methods in order to make his opinion prevail, and, as he 
thinks, to save the country. The persons chiefly to be blamed are 
members of the Government, who have freely accepted the results 
of these stunt campaigns, and have made it plain to the Northcliffe 
Press that it only has to command in order to be obeyed. The 
result is an entire misconception of the duty of the Press, which is 
to warn and to criticize but never to try to govern. The North- 
cliffe Press is very angry with Lord Newton's speech, but it seems 
that the speech was received by the House of Lords with much 
satisfaction. Few men nowadays have the courage to protest 
against a monstrous and growing abuse. Now that Lord Newton 
has set an example we hope that it may be followed. 


The greatest injustice of all is for the Northcliffe Press to pretend 
that because Lord Newton used flippant phrases about its proceed- 
ings his feelings are flippant about prisoners. His actions prove 
the exact contrary. He did his best to convert General Belfield and 
the exponents of War Office opinion from the view that there ought 
to be no exchange of prisoners at a numerical disadvantage to our- 
selves. Even though the Germans should score on an “ all-for-all ” 
exchange, there is no certainty that they would derive real military 
advantage. Personally, we are inclined to think that German 
prisoners repatriated against their will would be very unprofitable 
soldiers. It is a vast relief to think that there is now a good prospect 
of bringing to an end the long-drawn agony of our gallant men who 
have been prisoners in Germany. 





The Report of the Food Production Department, published in 
the papers of Wednesday, is a very satisfactory document. More 
grassland has been brought under tillage than was conceived possible 
when the campaign of last autumn was started. It is estimated 
that two million five hundred thousand acres have been brought 
under the plough in England and Wales over and above the area 
that was already ploughed in 1916. For the whole United Kingdom 
the total extra ploughed area is more than four million acres. The 
acreage under wheat, barley, and oats this year will be the largest 
ever known; it will exceed the prime days of English farming in 
the “ seventies ” of last century, to which every farmer who believes 
in the policy of the plough looks back with a mixture of pride and 
regret. The acreage under potatoes is the highest since 1872. It 
is believed that if the harvest turns out to be as good as it promises, 
enough breadstufis for forty weeks for the whole population of the 
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United Kingdom will be provided. Te this estimate the yield of a 
very large number of private gardens and allotments is to be added. 
The allotments alone have increased by eight hundred thousand 





Of course it must be admitted that not all the new acreage will 
justify itself. Some of the land has been indifferently cultivated ; 
some of the old land has not been kept as clean as it should be owing 
to shortage of labour; and in some cases very rich old pasture has 
been ploughed up when inferior grassland near by, where the 
plough ought certainly to have been used first, has been left alone. 
There are bound to be errors of judgment, however, when local 
Agricultural Committees are under an extreme incentive to publish 
@ satisfactory list of freshly ploughed acreage. Making all allow- 
ances, however, for the fact that everything has been done with 
insufficient labour and under the control of improvised authorities, 
the result is truly wonderful. It is another instance of what the 
British people can do when they set to work to produce as much as 
they can. The Food Production Department deserves the hearty 
thanks not only of the nation but of all the Allies. 


Speaking at Smethwick on Monday, Mr. G. H. Roberts, Minister 
of Labour, said that one thing he had learned during the war was 
that the least governed were the best governed. Most of the people 
who had clamoured for centralization were now begging to be 
allowed to do their own business in their own way. That was a 
sound and healthy instinct, and as long as he remained at the Minis- 
try of Labour he intended to act upon the principle. These words 
coming from the Minister of Labour are like a breath of fresh air. 
Every impartial person knows them to be true. Wherever one hears 
industrial experiences of the war recounted one also comes across 
the complaint that Government intervention means muddle and 
delay. 





Of course a time of war is an abnormal time, and as the Adminis- 
tration are responsible for the direct conduct of the war, they must 
directly manage the affairs of the country to an extent that is 
wholly unnecessary in peace. But we have a strong hope that the 
right lesson will have been learned, and that after the war there will 
be no hankering after superfluous or wanton State intervention. 
Mr. G. H. Roberts is one of the few Labour leaders who are de- 
tached from all preconceptions and form their judgments on the 
merits of the case. 





In the rest of his speech Mr. G. H. Roberts dealt with the difficult 
subject of demobilization after the war in a spirit which showed 
that he is for what may be called a strong, contented, and 
“ patriotic” industrialcommunity. Asregards its motive, his speech 
was an exact parallel to the moving and eloquent speech by Mr. 
Havelock Wilson at Liverpool on Empire Day. It is impossible 
to miss the significance of the fact that several Labour leaders— 
the most successful and the most implicitly trusted by their followers 
—are moving in the same direction. Even those who cannot agree 
in principle with the unofficial boycott of Germany by British 
seamen after the war, disagree solely on the ground that they 
cannot approve extra-Governmental acts of policy. No Englishman 
with a heart that beats could possibly disagree with the spirit of 
Mr. Havelock Wilson’s movement. Seamen have suffered more 
than any other part of the British population; they have borne 
their sufferings most heroically ; and they intend that the Germans 
shall be punished for their crimes. For our part, we do not see 
how the seamen can be prevented from doing exactly what they 
say they will do. 


But the fact which interests us specially at the moment is the 
converging movement of several Labour leaders, of whom Mr. 
G. H. Roberts and Mr. Havelock Wilson are only two, towards a 
“ patriotic ” working men’s reconstruction. This school of thinkers 
will have nothing to say to internationalism or cosmopolitanism. 
They have had enough of it, for they know what it means. Also 
they are sick of the idea of having their lives ruled by gangs of 
Government officials. They want liberty in industrial life as well 
as in international life. We venture to say that on these lines the 
vast majority of their countrymen and the majority of employers 
are not only willing but anxious to help this Labour movement. 
Let us have after the war ‘‘ unrestricted output and unrestricted 
pay,” as the National Employers’ Federation very wisely urges, 
and we shall soon pay our gigantic National Debt. No one has yet 
conceived what the British Empire could produce if it tried. The 
labourer is worthy of his hire, but he is certainly worthy also of 
better leaders than some of the Fabians and internationalists who 
at present presume to rule the whole of his existence. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 54 per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S PLEDGE. 


ERE is Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge to the people of 
North-East Ulster, made on March 7th, 1917 :— 

“* In the north-eastern portion of Ireland you have a population 
as hostile ‘o Lrish rule as. the rest of Ireland is to British rule, and as 
ready to rebel against this as the rest of Ireland is against British 
rule ; as alien in blood, in religious faith, in traditions, in outlook— 
as alien from the rest of Ireland in this respect as the inhabitants of 
Fife or Aberdeen. It is no use mincing words. Let us have a clear 

_ understanding. To place them under national rule against their 
will would be as glaring an outrage on the principles of liberty and 
self-government as the denial of self-government would be for the 
rest of Ireland.’ 

The Prime Minister then asked if the House thought the people 
of this country were prepared to sanction this ‘ glaring outrage,’ 
and replied: * In my judgment, and here I speak on behalf of the 
Government, there is but one answer to that. They are not.’ 
And finally he added that, in complete agreement with Mr. Asquith, 
‘he certainly never contemplated the prospect of coercing Ulster 
into acceptance of Home Rule.’”’ 

In the face of this pledge, who will dare to say that North- 
East Ulster has not the right te demand Exclusion ? 

She has not the right, and is not claiming the right, to veto 
Home Rule for the rest of Ireland. 

She has the right to veto it for herself—i.e., for the Six-County 
Area, 

The complete validity of this claim the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, speaking ex officio, has publicly acknowledged 
in open Parliament in the just given. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


S$ r . 
BIRRELLISM.—THIRD EDITION. 


QO* the surface the Government’s policy in regard to 
the Irish situation seems satisfactory, and we need 
hardly say that we are heartily glad that Mr. De Valera, 
Mr. Griffith, and the chief firebrands of the Sinn Fein Party 
have been put under arrest, and the general public permitted 
to know what has been known for over a year to the Govern- 
ment and all serious students of Irish affairs—namely, the 
intimate connexion between Sinn Fein and our German 
enemies. But though we may be thankful that Mr. De 
Valera was not actually allowed to receive the Germano- 
Hibernian gentleman who landed from the submarine, and 
heartily agree that there is ground for suspicion in the 
fact that Mr. De Valera had on his person documents show- 
ing that he (Mr. De Valera) “had worked out in great detail 
the constitution of his rebel army, and hoped to be able to 
muster half-a-million trained men,” we are by no means 
easy as to the essential outcome of recent Government 
action. Though we say it with deep regret, it looks to us as 
if we were actually going to be provided with a new issue 
of Birrellism, and as if the Government, unwarned by two 
previous failures, were once more going to try to turn the 
tiger into a cat by calling it “Pretty Pussy.” We 
hope devoutly that we may prove wrong; but as long as 
the Government intention holds, as apparently it does, to 
bring ina Home Rule Bill; as long also as the Government 
use the language of apology such as closes the communiqué 
as to the guilt of the Sinn Feiners; and above all, as long 
as Mr. Lloyd George showers testimonials as to character 
on the Nationalists, as he did in his speech at Edinburgh, 
who can say that we are over-anxious in expressing our 
belief that we are going to have a Third Edition of Birrellism ? 

In the First Edition of Birrellism the plan was to pretend 
that there was so little harm in militant Sinn Feinism that 
it was perfectly safe to allow Sinn Fein Volunteers to arm 
and to drill, and to practise, week by week, street-fighting 
in Dublin and the seizing of Government buildings. Any one 
who ventured to hint that there was evidence that the Sinn 
Feiners had got into touch with Germany was regarded, 
not merely as a lunatic, but as a malignant lunatic who 
did not recognize “the noble work done by Mr. Redmond, 
&c., &o.” Then came the Rebellion of Easter, 1916, and 
for @ month or two the public in gencral, and even the 
Government, thanked their stars for our escape, and went 
about saying, quite knowingly: “Strange as it may seem, 
it ‘was a tiger, and those depressing people who warned us, 
and were so unkind about Mr. Redmond and the Nationalists, 
’ were right after all.” But this mood soon passed, and before 

the autumn of 1916 Mr. Lloyd George had prevailed upon 
the Government to let hiin try his Tent at a scheme by 








which the Home Rule Act might be put into operation, 
with Exclusion for Ulster, and dishes of cream all round 
for the convertible tiger-cats, great and small. Most of 








the tigers, however, would not even look at their cream-bowls 
and in the end nothing came of the scheme. But Mr. Lloyd 
George, who evidently is a convinced Birrellite, did not 
lose heart. As soon as he fairly got to work he started 
the great camouflage scheme of the Convention. The 
Convention was a patent scheme, whose authors assured ys 
that, if you only talked long enough and loud enough and used 
words sufficiently dexterously, the tiger really would shrink 
into a cat. Ina word, we had Birrellism, Second Edition 
with a considerable amount of new matter—notes, ap. 
pendices, and. receipts for ‘‘ Safeguards” and “ Soft-soap 
Elixirs.” The result was exactly what all sane people 
expected, and what was again and again pointed out in our 
columns would be the inevitable result of a second attempt at 
Birrellism. The Sinn Feiners were not in the least converted 
by the setting up of the Convention. Nobody’s views, 
indeed, were changed thereby. Again, just as in the Original 
Edition of Birrellism nobody was allowed to take precautions 
against Irish sedition lest it should annoy the Extremists, 
who were “so good and happy, playing at soldiers, poor 
darlings!” so in the Second Edition no one was allowed 
to talk about what happened in the Convention, and strong 
appeals were made by the advocates of the Government not 
to embitter feeling and endanger the work of conciliation 
by drawing attention to the plain-spoken and obviously 
sincere declarations of Mr. De Valera that the Sinn Feiners 
were on the side of, and in alliance with, the Germans, and 
meant to help their allies in every possible way they could, 
That, again, was only “ play,” though it might be an extremely 
dangerous thing not to “ pretend that one didn’t see it.” 
It is true that the Second Edition did not actually end in 
bloodshed, but otherwise the binding and get-up of the two 
Editions were extraordinarily alike. In the Second as in the 
First there were the landing of the gentleman in the collapsible 
boat ; his inability to sink his boat, so thorough in each case did 
German construction prove to be; the arrest with the com- 
promising documents ; and finally, the fixing of an agreed 
date for the chief event—quaintly enough, both just at the 
time of one of the Feasts of the Church. Everything 
was, in fact, in order. 

Now, utterly incredible as it seems, the Government appear 
to be about to get busy with the Third Edition. This sounds 
a harsh thing to say, and, as we have said, we sincerely trust 
we may be wrong. But if we are wrong, how is it that the 
Government have not already announced that their mad scheme 
of introducing a Home Rule Bill has been abandoned? Un- 
fortunately all the signs point in exactly the opposite direction. 
Take, to begin with, the Viceroy’s Proclamation. Instead of 
dealing openly and firmly with the subject of Conscription, and 
sternly declaring, as it ought to have done, that Conscription 
would be applied to Ireland, and that all persons, whether 
Sinn Feiners or Nationalists, who conspired to defeat the 
— of the law, whether by “ all effective means ” or by 
all means allowed by the Church, would be punished with due 
severity. under the Defence of the Realm Act, it practically 
ignored the subject altogether. But what is worse, not only 
did the Proclamation say nothing about Conscription, but it 
actually went on—a sure sign of weakness—to suggest an 
alternative to what is, after all, already the law of the land; 
i.¢., the application of Conseription to Ireland. It is merely 
the date, and certain other details, which remain to be decreed 
by an Order in Council. Surely we are not unjust in calling 
this Birrellism. 

Almost as bad, to our mind, as the weakness betrayed in the 
Viceroy’s Proclamation, is the amazing tone of apology in 
which the Government communiqué closes. The Government 
document shows how at the very crisis of the nation’s fate, 
with the hopes of humanity and civilization and the dearest 
interests of our Allies hanging upon the sternest and most 
efficient prosecution of the war, bands of Irish rebels have been 
proclaiming themselves the allies of Germany, and working 
with Germany, and that “ an important feature in every plan 
was the establishment of submarine bases in Ireland to menace 
the shipping of all nations.” After this, the Government, in 
faltering falsetto, shyly, indeed almost shamefacedly, declare 
that, “‘ in these circumstances, no other course was open to the 
Government, if useless bloodshed was to be avoided, and their 
duty to the Allies to be fulfilled, but to intern the authors and 
abettors of this criminal intrigue.” Never was alamer or more 
impotent conclusion set forth in a public document. ‘You 
have plotted with our enemies, you have planned our de- 
struction, you have ifically gided and abetted the 
cruellest and most bloodthirsty policy that the world 
has ever known, the ang of the imited sinking of 
merchant ships, But have a care: « little more and you 
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will rouse the ‘British lion within us. At any rate, we shall 
have to intern you, and it is possible, if you will go on so, that 
we shall not. be able to give you the lump of Home Rule sugar 
which we were preparing’! Perhaps this is a small matter, 
but. .we confess our very gorge rises against the levity with 
which the most dastardly form of treason is treated in a public 
document intended for the enlightenment of the whole 
English-speaking world. 

However, even if we are making too much of a piece of 
official ineptitude, what are we to say in regard to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s apology for the Nationalist leaders? One would 
have thought that after dealing with the Government evidence 
against the Sinn Feiners, and describing these traitors and 
sedition-mongers, their policy and their ways, he would have 
ended: ‘‘ And these are the men with whom the Nationalist 
leaders have chosen to work in order to defeat the policy 
of justice and of equitable self-sacrifice for the greatest cause 
that ever the sword has pleaded in the world’s history! ”’ 
Instead, the Prime Minister hastens to give us an assurance, 
in the most emphatic words at his command, that “ the 
Irish Nationalist leaders had nothing to do with it” (i.¢., 
with the Sinn Fein intrigue with Germany). “That,” 
Mr. Lloyd George continues, “I am convinced of, from 
the evidence, and I am therefore not in the least surprised 
at the doubts they have expressed on its existence.” We 
want to be just to Mr. Lloyd George, but how can we read 
such words as these, and then look at the facts of the case 
and say that he is treating the British nation to that sincerity 
of statement which it deserves at such a crisis as the present ? 
What, too, are we to say of a Prime Minister who, in effect, 
praises the Nationalists because “ they were not even cognizant 
of” the intrigue? If this means anything, it must mean 
that the most you have any right to expect of an Irish 
Nationalist leader is that he should not actually join in a 
treasonable conspiracy, but that at the same time he might 
quite well know of its existence and yet not support the 
Government in putting it down. Apparently the present 
Nationalist leaders were such noble fellows that they shut 
their eyes to what was going on. Apparently, again, they 
did not read the newspapers or become “cognizant” of 
what was common talk throughout Ireland, and had even 
penetrated into England, in regard to Sinn Fein hopes, 
aspirations, and specific plans. Has Mr. Lloyd George, 
we wonder, forgotten or never read the text in the Second 
Epistle of St. John: “He that biddeth him God-speed 
is partaker of his evil deeds”? If not, that is a great piece 
of political and social wisdom to which we invite his attention. 
In spite of a good deal of internal bickerings and jealousy, 
the Irish Nationalists. have for the past three years and 
more been wishing the Sinn Feiners “God-speed” in all 
the essential aims and aspirations of their anti-British policy. 
An open test came when the Government adopted the policy 
of Conscription for Ireland. In a moment the Irish 
Nationalist leaders had sprung to the side of Sinn Fein in 
order to resist that policy, not by all legal means, but by 
“all effective means.” It cannot even be pleaded that the 
Irish Nationalists did not then know the true. nature of the 
Sinn Feiners, for as soon as the arrests had been made, and 
the Government evidence published, Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
Devlin condemned the arrests, and refused to abandon their 
co-operation with Sinn Fein in regard to Conscription. 

Before we leave the subject of the Third Edition of 
Birrellism we must say a word as to the plea in favour of the 
Nationalists which is being offered by the Radical Press, 
The gist of the argument appears to be that no one knew 
or suspected, or at any rate had any right to suspect, the 
Sinn Feiners of being in touch with the Germans or conspiring 
for a rebellion with German aid. As a matter of fact, the 
whole thing had been an open secret ever since the early 
part of last autumn. Ever since Mr. De Valera began to hold 
his manceuvres in the County Clare his military policy had 
been asclearasday. Wedonot professtoany special sources 
of information, but we do possess a map of Ireland, and even 
our Home Rule opponents on the one hand, and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s friends on the other, will allow us the limited mental 
capacity involved in the use of a simple’ syllogism. It was 
quite clear what Mr. De Valera was up to. In an article 
published on October 20th, 1917, dealing with “The New 
Birrellism "—7.e., with the Second Edition of Birrellism— 
we wrote as follows :— 

“* But,’ we can hear the advocates of the néw ‘ Birrellism’ 
replying, ‘ you don’t really mean to suggest that Mr. De Valera 


any serious design in his head-when he amuses his Volunteers 
by. practising taking military possession of the County Clare, and 





he give the correspondent of the Daily Mail to understand that he 
had no particular object in holding his military manwuvres where 
he held them? To suppose: there was any. special significance 
about the place where the mancwuvres were held is to attribute 
plans to Mr. De Valera and his colleagues which it is impossible they 
could ever have entertained. Why they chose this particular 
place for their child’s play neither they, nor we, nor anybody 
else can tell any more than we can tell why a'child chooses to play 
Indians in the south corner of the drawing-room rather than the 
east.’ And yet, if one looks at a map of Ireland, sees where the 
Shannon debouches, notes how the waterway is navigable for 
ships of considerable burden, and marks how it leads right. into 
the heart of rebel Ireland, ono will understand that practising 
how to take military possession of the estuary and river might be 
quite as good business for people who want ‘ an absolutely inde- 
pendent Irish Republic’ as learning how to take possession of tho 
Castle or the Post Offico, and how to carry on street-fighting. How- 
ever, if we say more here, we shall perhaps be told that we are 
playing the cruel game of British ascendancy, and putting wicked 
ideas into the heads of poor innocent Irishmen who but for us 
would never have thought of them. Indeed, we are not sure that 
it might not be held to be a much greater crime to suggest the 
possibility of criminal acts in Ireland than actually to engage in 
such criminal acts oneself. We must be content to wonder whether 
ever before in history a great nation has allowed itself to be twice 
fooled within eighteen months by the same old fiction. Nothing, 
indeed, seems to fit the situation adequately except Landor's 
epigram :— 
‘You wept and smiled, and I believed, 
By every tear and smile deceived. 
Another man would hope no more, 
Nor hope I what I hoped before. 
But let not this last wish be vain, 
Deceive, deceive me once again.’ ”’ . 
Needless to say, we quote this not toshow any great prescience 
on our part, though it is curious to note that the Shannon 
Estuary was apparently the actual place where the May 
Treason Tree of 1918 was to blossom.—The man in the col- 
lapsible boat was taken off the coast of the County Clare. 
We merely wish to knock on the head the really pre- 
posterous plea that no one could have suspected that Mr. 
De Valera and his followers had any connexion with the 
Germans, or were contemplating a rising in alliance with our 
enemies. Every one in Ireland and most people here knew it 
last autumn, though a great’ many official people find it 
convenient to forget this now. , 
Once more we ask, is there to be a Third Edition of Bir- 
rellism ? Ifnot, the Home Rule Bill must be at once withdrawn, 
and, what is more, the policy of Conscription, to which Mr. 
Lloyd George stands pledged, must be enforced at once, and 
the substitute of Volunteering, talked about in the Proclama- 
tion, abandoned. We are not going to argue whether this 
method of obtaining the necessary men might not possibly 
prove a success, though we are perfectly convinced that it 
would not. In any case, the risk of trying it is too great, 
because if it failed Conscription would then be impossible. 
Remember that at this crisis all hangs upon Man-Power, and 
no large increase of Man-Power can be obtained anywhere else 
than in Ireland. ' It is idle to tell us that Mr. Lloyd George is a 
war-winner, and that therefore it is treason to say anything in 
criticism of his methods. If he is a war-winner, there is one 
way, and only one way, of proving it, and that is by increasing 
our Man-Power. He has put his hand to the plough, nodoubt, 
but he has been looking back ever since. It is still just possible 
that the furrow may be completed. But if he fails at the 
eleventh hour he will have let a precious opportunity go by, 
and may well have added another year to the war. 





CONSCRIPTION FOR IRELAND. 

8 Mr. Lloyd George going to keep his pledge to the nation 
in regard to Conscription for Ireland? Remember, 
it is a pledge, and not merely a declaration of policy. The 
ready assent of the middle-aged men of England and Scotland 
to the drafting of men up to fifty was obtained on the promise 
that Ireland was at last to be made to bear her proper share 
of the burden of war. Further, Mr. Lloyd George stands 
pledged not to delay Conscription in Ireland by linking tt. to 
any scheme of Constitutional reform. Nothing could have 
been clearer than the statement, made either by him or by 
Mr. Bonar Law on his behalf, that the two measures were 
not dependent upon each other, and that Conscription would 
go forward as a necessary war measure quite apart from all 
other considerations. Therefore the Prime Minister cannot, 
without loss of political honour, substitute Voluntaryism 
for Conscription, or keep Conscription back till a distracted 
Committee of the Cabinet has fashioned some form. of 
disruptive Federalism. Two precious months have gone by; 

no more time must be wasted. 
The chief plea, one of cowardice and ignorance, for not 


spparently also a good part of the County Limerick? Didn't | applying Conscription to Ireland, is that the whole country 
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will thereby be thrown into confusion; that the Moderates 
will be driven into the arms of the Extremists ;. and that 
open rebellion, or else passive resistance of the most virulent 
and dangerous kind, will be so organized as to make 
Compulsory Service a source of weakness rather than of 
strength, a diminution, not an augmentation, of Man-Power. 
We do not believe one word of it. We believe that if Conscrip- 
tion had been applied to Ireland when it was applied to England, 
as it could perfectly well have been, there would have been 
practically no trouble at all, especially if it had been accom- 
panicd by the arrest of the Sinn Fein leaders—rebels en per- 
manence, and therefore always liable tointernment. Even now, 
though the omens are not so favourable as they were at the 
beginning of April, a stern and steady application of the 
law would prevent any serious outbreak, This is no mere 
uess on our part. Our opinion is based upon solid ground. 
Men who are told to obey in a manner which shows that 
those who give the order have not only the physical power 
but the will to enforce obedience, and that they know there- 
fore that they will obtain obedience, invariably give way. 
Remember that what is making our politicians hesitate 
are the gloomy prognostications of so-called Irish Moderates ; 
of British Pacificists, Defeatists, and Pessimists; of news- 
papers like the Daily News ; and of leaders of public opinion 
like Mr. Massingham. It was these very same people who 
told us that Conscription was absolutely impossible in 
England; that we who advocated it did not understand 
the working classes; that the moment we tried Conscription 
there would be a vast strike amongst the manufacturers 
of munitions; that we should lose far more than we should 
gain; in a word, that the certain way of losing the war was 
to adopt the principle of Compulsion. Well, none of these 
terrible things happened. The working men showed, as 
we knew they would show, that the honour of the country 
was just as dear to them as to others, and was just as safe in 
their hands as in those of every other class in the country—and 
a great deal safer than in those of the rich Radicals who 
own the Daily News, or supply the funds which secure the 
reiteration of Mr. Massingham’s weekly howls to the errant 
moon. At the moment our Bourbon Radicals, who learn 
nothing and remember nothing, are repeating the same tale 
with the same vituperative epithets. But though the 
circumstances are somewhat different, our Radicals will turn 
out to be equally wrong. Here again we have proof, and do 
not rely on mere assertion. When the Dominion of Canada, 
to its eternal credit, determined to apply Compulsion, our 
Radical Pacificists insisted that the notion of applying it 
to the Province of Quebec was pure Midsummer madness. 
Quebec was another Ireland. The people of that Province 
had not their hearts in the war. The Roman Church, or 
ot any rate Clericalism or Ultramontanism, was there, 
as elsewhere, always privately, and often openly, against 
tho Entente and on the side of the Germans. Therefore 
it would be both cruel and inexpedient to force French Canada 
to fight. Unless the Dominion Government were — 
to argst and imprison a dozen Bishops, hundreds of priests, 
and to risk bloodshed in the streets of Quebec and throughout 
the Province, Conscription could not be carried out. The 
Dominion Government, however, refused to be intimidated, 
and showed themselves ready to enforce the Draft, if necessary, 
with machine-guns and artillery. They obtained a quick 
victory, and now the very people who were supposed to 
be unconseriptable are going not merely quietly but 
enthusiastically, and Jike the brave men they are, to take 
up their duty to their country, to the Empire, and to the 
cause of Freedom and Civilization. 

The same thing will happen if Conscription is applied 
with the same fearlessness in that other portion of the Empire 
in which Clericalism and Ultramontanism claim to direct 
the bodies as well as the souls of their adherents. Owing 
to the vacillation and delay of the Government, and to the 
advantage of two months’ organization which we have given 
to our enemies and to the friends of Germany in Ireland, 
there may be, and probably will be, a little resistance and 
a certain amount of bloodshed, but the South and West of 
Ireland—about the North-East of Ireland no human being 
has any anxiety—will follow Quebec and French Canada 
in yielding their due quota of brave soldiers. When we 
say this we are of course assuming that the Government will 
not merely give the order with a voice and gesture that mean 
that they expect, and intend to exact, obedience, but that they 
will arm themselves with the necessary powers for putting down, 


not only the resistance of the individuals conscripted, but also the 
. tncitements to resistance, and for preventing the persecution of the 
families of those who do not resist. 


It is easy enough to sketch 





the kind of measures that are necessary. The Tribunals 
which must no doubt allow a good many exemptions in 
Ireland as here, must be military Tribunals, though Tribunals 
which will of course hear civilian evidence as to the injury that 
would be done to agriculture, trade, or commerce by taking 
particular individuals. Next, there must be no nonsense 
about trying persons guilty of resistance to Compulsion 
in civilian Courts or before intimidated or Sinn Fein juries, 
The law has already made every Irishman of military age 
a soldier in the Reserve. If he commits the military offence 
of desertion or of disobedience to orders, he must be tried 
by Court-Martial. This does not of course mean that 
he will necessarily be treated with great harshness or shot 
at sight, but it does mean that he will be tried as all soldiers 
are tried for breaches of discipline. 

Now as to the equally important point of preventing 
incitements to resistance to the application of Compulsory 
Service. If proper regulations are framed und~ the Defence 
of the Realm Act, there will be no great difficuity, and there 
need be no great harshness. By this we mean no sensational 
shootings, or imprisonments, or anything of the sort. Here 
Ireland’s prosperity—a prosperity in which we have always 
heartily rejoiced and continue to rejoice—is the Empire’s 
opportunity. Ireland is a country of small proprietors, 
both in land and in stocks and shares. There are very few 
people in Ireland who have not money or money’s-worth 
at call, A Government who are resolved on breaking down 
resistance to their just decrees should not hesitate to fine 
heavily those who obstruct, or conspire to obstruct, whether 
they are Bishops or priests, monks or seminarists. Maynooth 
will not be conscripted, but it must not be a licensed asylum 
for anti-Conscriptionist plotters. The Roman Church as a 
whole may have to be taught that the great amount of 
property which her members have not only been allowed to 
accumulate, but have accumulated with the best of goodwill 
on the part of the British Government, is not to be used 
for the destruction of that Government. In the same way, 
the men who now possess the greater part of the soil in 
Ireland—i.e., the tenants under the various Purchase Acts— 
must be warned that if they resist @ outrance confiscation 
of the property which they have acquired will take place. 
After all, there is inherent justice in this. The people of 
the United Kingdom as a whole have lent their credit, and 
in effect taxed themselves, in order that the Irish peasant 
should obtain the freehold of his land by means of annual 
instalments of less than the rent which he used to pay before 
he obtained that freehold. When the period during which 
the instalments are due has run out the Irish peasant will 
be an unencumbered landowner. If men by defiance of 
the law become outlaws, they must be taught to take the 
consequences, in their purses as well as in their persons. 
John Bull is very kind-hearted and very stupid, but even 
he knows enough not to tolerate Rebellion with limited 
liability. Finally, in our opinion, those who resist Conscrip- 
tion, and have to be punished for such resistance, should be 
deprived of the suffrage. Those who will not accept the duties 
of citizenship must not expect to enjoy its privileges. We 
would apply the penalty of disfranchisement, for a term of 
years appropriate to the offence, in all cases of condemnation 
for aiding and abetting resistance to Conscription, and for 
conspiring to aid and abet. 

ere is no need to go into further details. If 
once the Government make it clear that they mean 
business over Conscription; that the law will be 
applied with the utmost sternness, though of course 
with the utmost justice; and that those who aid and abet 
resisters to the law, whether they are Cardinals, priests, 
or, again, whether they are the smaller fry of the Civil Service, 
Police, and Judiciary, will pay the penalty for their action, 
there will be little trouble. On the other hand, if the Govern- 
ment put forward some timid and half-hearted scheme for 
applying Compulsion which shows on the faco of it that 
its authors do not believe in the possibility of applying it, and 
further, if they couple their scheme with some plan under 
which those who stand by the Government will in six months 
time be thrown to the wolves under some system of Federal 
Home Rule, all prospect of a successful application of the Act 
must be abandoned. Tell the Police, tell the smaller Magis- 
trates, tell the Collectors of Taxes, tell the minor employees of 
Government, local and central, and the little men of the Civil 
Service generally, first that they have got to make themselves 
exceedingly unpopular by so working the law of the land that 
no one who aids and abets resistance to Conscription or incites 
to such resistance will escape the censure of the law, and 
then add that when they have accomplished this difficult, 
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disagreeable, and even dangerous work they will immediately 
be put under the heel of those they have helped to discipline, 
and they will of course fail you, and the prophecies of the 

essimists will come true and Conscription prove impossible. 
Tell them, however, that they have got to stand by you, 
and that no hedging will be allowed, but that you will 
stand by them, and victory is not merely likely but 
certain. 

Above all, there must be no petting of the Nationalists of 
the kind that formed the peroration of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Edinburgh speech. The Moderate Nationalist, if such a 
creature exists—personally we believe him to be a wholly 
extinct form of mammal—is never going to be coddled into a 
British patriot. Tell him that you feel sure that he will never 
really be so wicked as to bite and scratch or do anything hard 
or unkind because you know his noble nature, and you will 
exasperate him beyond words. Such praise will embarrass 
him with his friends, and will also show him that you 
are personally weak and destitute of self-confidence. Tell 
him, however, what you expect him to do, and mean to make 
him do, and he will in all probability do it. 

Once more, we are absolutely confident that if Conscription 
be applied at once, and applied in the proper spirit and by the 
proper means, it will be successful. There will be no torrents 
of blood and no dragoonings, but merely a somewhat highly 
coloured repetition of what + happened in Quebec. In three 
months we shall be able to say that we are three hundred 
thousand brave soldiers to the good, and that Ireland is “as 
quiet as usual.”” That will bo a success, but it will not be the 
whole success. By — a complete generation of young 
Irishmen, giving them military training and discipline, and 
sending them out of the country for a good holiday, and so 
away from the narrowing influence to which they are now 
exposed, an improvement will be wrought in the Irish 
population which will have the very best consequences in the 
future. 





THE BATTLE AND ITS LESSONS. 


\HE statements issued in France by General Foch, b 

M. Clemenceau, and by others who are in close oni 
with the Generalissimo, assure us that the German onrush, 
which is continuing at the time when we write, will be checked 
just as other attacks have been checked ever since the begin- 
ning of the war—at the Marne, at Verdun, at St. Quentin, 
in Flanders, and so on. The coolness of the French, even in 
the gravest circumstances, is wonderful. It proves them to 
have the true military mind. It could never be doubted, 
however, that they had that; even the disorganization of 
1870 could not disguise the fighting instinct and valour which 
make the French the truest military nation on earth. And all 
the military virtues of the French are gathered up in the 
person of General Foch. It is unquestionably a great con- 
venience to have a single command for the conduct of a single 
battle. The operations that are now raging along the whole 
Western Front are, of course, nothing but.a single battle, 
and no commander could have been chosen to preside over 
the Allied fortunes in this area with such general assent and 
confidence as General Foch has earned. There seems, how- 
ever, to be some confusion of thought about. what is loosely 
called unity of control. General Foch’s control of this single 
battle is a very different thing from the unity of control of 
Allied strategy in all the different theatres of war. This is a 
very much larger and more difficult problem, and the creation 
of the Versailles Council was nominally an attempt to solve it. 
Personally, we think that the Supreme War Council at Ver- 
sailles was created to serve other purposes; but however 
that may be, we hear little of its doings at present, if it is 
doinganything. It is a mistake for people to run off with the 
idea that the much-discussed unity of control has been achieved 
because General Foch is now commanding the British as well 
as the French forces. 

An article in the New Europe of April 25th says that the 
place which General Foch occupies in the development of 
modern strategy is best understood by comparing his opinions 
with those held by the French General Staff after the Franco- 
German War. Moltke succeeded in imposing on the defeated 
French Staff a Prussianized version of the doctrines of war. 
When General Foch took up the subject twenty years later, he 
showed that, though the general principles of war are the same at 
all times and in all places, there should bea special development 
of ideas appropriate to the genius, traditions, and temperament 
of France. He eneuieell the slavish imitation of Prussia. 
As a military teacher at the Ecole de Guerre he enjoyed the 








devotion of faithful and enthusiastic disciples. His sayings 
are well remembered by his pupils. “‘ The battle lost,” he 
used to exclaim, “is the battle which you think you cannot 
win—une bataille ne se perd pas matériellement.” Again, 
“C'est Vdme qui gagne la bataille.” He would quote also 
from Bugeaud, “ Moral force, thou art the queen of armies!” 
and from Hamlet, “‘ For there is nothing either good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so.”” These are only glimpses into the 
character of the leader in whom we may all implicitly trust. 
We have only one word of caution to offer. The man who 
has so brilliantly preached the necessity of cultivating the 
peculiar French military temperament would be the last man 
to deny that the peculiar British temperament must also be 
indulged. If ever Mr. Lloyd George’s favourite doctrine 
of unity of control should be pressed to a too logical conclusion, 
the blame, we are sure, would be with our own statesmen and 
officers and not with General Foch. Imagine the difficulties 
and dangers—for these undoubtedly exist. The French are 
a notoriously logical people, and having agreed with Mr. 
Lloyd George about the principle of unity, they might wish 
to pursue it so far as to ignore the fact that the British fight 
best when they have preserved their own sense of identity. 
It is upon their own sense of identity, their idiosyncrasies, 
their self-dependence and individual initiative, that the 
British thrive in the field. Fresh French proposals for unity 
which might conceivably be made would be framed, of course, 
with the utmost sincerity, and yet through a very natural 
ignorance of our national habits they might be undesirable. 
The British democracy is a wayward thing, and will not be 
suppressed when it wishes to express its thoughts. The 
blame for any dangerous misunderstanding or friction that 
might result would lie in that case not on the French but on 
our British leaders who had failed to represent the truth 
about the British soldier. 


There is some evidence for thinking that the Germans 
intended their latest advance as a preparation for a bigger 
movement elsewhere. But like the clever soldiers they are, 
they are never hidebound ; they are not tied to any particular 
plan if unexpected developments suddenly offer them a great 
opportunity. For this reason it is still uncertain whether 
the Germans will revert to the plan which was put into oper- 
ation at the end of March of advancing westwards to Amiens, 
or whether they will expand the scale of their present south- 
ward operations, make them the main movement, and try 
to cut the railway between Paris and Reims. General Foch 
may safely be counted on not to use reserves unnecessarily, 
and the really critical time will come when either party decides 
upon the employment of its reserves. 


It is enormously important for the nation to recognize that 
in the last analysis all our difficulties can be met by the 
raising of more men, and by that means alone. We recognize 
that it is an unpopular line just now to say anything in criti- 
cism of what we regard as the Prime Minister’s dangerous 
strategy ; but after all, a sense of duty is an urgent thing 
even when it is satisfied at the cost of offending many suscepti- 
bilities. Last summer, or at all events last autumn, it was 
quite clear that the Russians could help us no further in the 
war. Sir William Robertson, as Chief of the Staff, preached 
incessantly that the Germans would deliver a tremendous 
onslaught on the Western Front, and that we must make 
ready by raising every available man. The Prime Minister, 
we regret'to say, did not meet this demand. He believed 
(vide the Paris speech) that we were knocking our heads 
against an impenetrable barrier in the West, and he contrasted 
with Sir William Robertson’s strategy glowing images of 
possible adventures on the Italian front and elsewhere. Sir 
William Robertson was ultimately got rid of, and the British 
initiative on the Western Front was abandoned. Now, if 
we had deliberately retained the initiative on the Western 
Front, we should have been absolutely compelled to face the 
problem of Man-Power. We could not have continued to 
attack without more men; and by attacking we might well 
have anticipated the present German offensive in accordance 
with a well-known rule of strategy. There would have been 
more combings-out last autumn and winter, Conscription might 
even have been applied to Ireland, and everything would have 
been done that was necessary on the assumption that a 
tremendous struggle in France and Flanders was certain. 
When the heavy reverse of last. March came the blame was 
by inference put upon the Army. That was the meaning of 
the speech of April 9th. We do not look into the past with 
any pleasure. Our sole purpose is to utter a warning against a 
repetition of error. The men must be raised now. And 
Ireland is the first field for Compulsion. 
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THE ACQUISITION OF LAND. 


LTHOUGH the public is already more than a trifle bored 
4A with the number of Reports issued by the ever-increasing 
multitude of Committees and Sub-Committees dealing with 
problems of reconstruction, it is important to recognize that 
some of these Reports are the work of highly competent men 
and have very real public value. A high p e in this catego 
must be given to the Report of the “Committee dealing wit 
the law and practice relating to the acquisition and valuation 
of land for public purposes.” The Committee, of which Mr. 
Leslie Scott was Chairman, take a broad view of their instruc- 
tions. They point out that land is wanted for public purposes, 
not only by Public Authorities, but also by private promoters ; 
and they urge that “ any private company or individual who 
can prove to the satisfaction of a suitable independent autho- 
rity that his ‘ undertaking’ serves a public should 
have facilities for the acquisition of land ” similar to those 
conferred upon Public Departments or Local Authorities. 
Thirty years ago it would have been hardly necessary to for- 
“ mulate such a proposition. Indeed, during the nineteenth 
century the most common cases of compulsory acquisition 
were those effected by private promoters for the public purpose 
of building railways, But the growth of State Socialism has 
been so rapid within the past ten years that to-day it is quite 
an agreeable surprise to find a a Committee laying 
down the common-sense doctrine that public service can be, 
and is, performed by private capitalists. 

At present private pomeken, Local Authorities, and Govern- 
ment Departments all equally suffer from the lack of some expe- 
ditious, inexpensive, and convenient method for the compulsory 
acquisition of land in cases where a icular piece of land in 
private ownership is required for public purposes. The railway 
companies in the last century had to hey dearly for this defect 
in our law. Capital running into millions had to be spent on 
the costs involved in obtaining Parliamentary authority for the 
compulsory acquisition of the land needed for the railways. 
The interest upon this outlay, for which no material return 
was received, still remains a charge upon the undertakings. 
Public Authorities have suffered no less. The Committee in 
their Report quote cases where the legal costs incurred by a 
Government Department, or by a Local Authority, in acquiring 
land clearly needed for public purposes have far exceeded the 
cost of the freehold itself or the sum awarded as compensation 
to the tenant for disturbance. In order to avoid these enor- 
mous costs, Public Authorities and private promoters alike 
very frequently pay exorbitant prices for land. The vendor 
knows that he |e. the whip-hand, and in effect levies blackmail 
by threatening to compel the purchasers to apply for Parlia- 
mentary powers unless he is paid his price. He knows that at 
the worst he will only have to accept a somewhat lower price, 
for under the procedure followed by Parliamentary Com- 
mittees an obstructive owner is not mulcted in costs for his 
obstruction, except in the most glaring cases of “ frivolous or 
vexatious ” opposition. As a result the majority of necessary 
public enterprises have been burdened with an altogether un- 
pair J initial outlay, either for the benefit of the expro- 
priated landowner, or for the benefit of the lawyers employed 
to fight the case. The importance of the matter can be 
realized by a brief enumeration of a few of the purposes for 
which land is required in the public interest. Apart from 
railways, already mentioned, land is required as sites for post 
offices and telegraph stations, for barracks and training 
grounds, for schools, parks, open spaces, and street improve- 
ments. All these are 3 universally recognized as 
necessary. In addition, if the compulsory acquisition of land 
were less costly, it would be possible to design buildin 
schemes, whether entrusted to private companies or to Loca 
Authorities, with a greater regard to general convenience. 
This last consideration is likely to become a matter of very 
pressing importance. It is agreed on all hands that many 
new houses must be built when the war is over, and it is 
clearly undesirable that the promoters of housing schemes 
should be compelled either to put up with unsuitable sites, or 
to pay an exorbitant price for the sites most suitable because 
of legal difficulties in the way of acquiring land. 

It is unnecessary to follow the Committee into their review 
of the various methods by which compulsory powers for the 
acquisition of land can now be obtained. The principal 
method is the promotion of a Private Bill in Parliament. 
This method can be modified, with the aid of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, by the substitution of a Provisional Order Bill ; 
although the latter procedure has some advantages in particu- 
lar cases, it generally involves interminable official inquiries. 
The solution of the problem suggested by Mr. Leslie Scott’s 
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Committee is at once bold and conservative. The Committes 
adhere unanimously and in emphatic terms “ to the principle 
of ultimate Parliamentary control over the acquisition of 
private land for — purposes,” but they hold that the 
method by which Parliament now exercises that contro! must 
be simplified, cheapened, and made more elastic in its operation, 
Par 4 propose that there should be set up a new “ Sanctioning 
Authority,” Parliamentary in its origin, but containing elements 
from outside Parliament. The proposed Authority would 
consist of a panel of persons selected by Parliament much 
in the same way as the two Houses now select the members 
of Parliamentary Committees. The panel “should not be 
limited to Members of Parliament, but should include others 
of similar standing, not being officials of Government Depart- 
ments or experts as such.” The types of men that the 
Committee had in view for the composition of this Sanctioning 
Authority are: ex-Members of Parliament with knowledge 
of Committee work, Chairmen or members of County and 
Borough Councils, Chairmen of Quarter Sessions and others 
accustomed to act in a judicial capacity locally, men of high 
standing in the professional or business world, members of the 
Trade Union Congress, and retired public servants. It is 
proposed that all schemes involving the compulsory acquisition 
of land should be referred to this Sanctioning Authority. The 
Authority would then delegate one or more of its members 
to act as Commissioners and make a public inquiry, in most 
cases locally. The decision of the Commissioners would be 
final, subject only to an appeal to Parliament in cases where 
questions of policy were involved. It may be asked who is 
to determine what is a question of policy. This point is 
provided for by the proposal of the Committee that the Lord 
Chairman in the House of Lords, the Chairman of Ways and 
Means in the House of Commons, and the Chairman of the 
Sanctioning Authority should constitute the necessary Tribunal. 
If this Tribunal decided that a question of policy was involved, 
the point would be referred to Parliament for decision by some 
abbreviated form of Parliamentary procedure. 

The whole scheme appears to have been well thought out, 
and provides a very ingenious method of Parliamentary 
evolution. While, however, welcoming this scheme as a very 
practical device for dealing with the particular problem of 
the compulsory acquisition of land, we regret that the Com- 
mittee did not also deal with the legal obstacles which render 
difficult and expensive the transfer of land by voluntary 
agreement. Doubtless this question did not come within the 
instructions of the Committee strictly construed, but it is 
obviously relevant to the general purpose for which they were 
appointed. For even when the problem of compulsory 
powers has been solved the question of the legal costs of 
transfer still remain, and those costs equally hinder volun- 
tary transfers. In spite of all the legal reforms effected in the 
past fifty years, the conveyance of land remains an expen- 
sive process, so expensive indeed that the relative cost 1s 
almost prohibitive in the case of small parcels of land. One 
is tempted to suspect that the costliness of the system is 
maintained partly out of regard for the feelings and pockets of 
solicitors and conveyancing barristers. In addition to the 
obstacles created by surviving legal complications in transfer 
of land, new obstacles have been created by recent legislation, 
especially in the case of land required for building. The 
famous Land Value Duties of the Budget of 1909 were intended 
to raise revenue from land which acquired a value merely by 
the growth of the community while the owner slept. In 
practice these duties have yielded no revenue, but they have 
prevented the development of land for building purposes ; for 
the Courts have construed the words of the statute in such a 
way as to render land which has been developed by the 
enterprise of the owner or of a builder liable to Increment 
Value Duty upon the added value which this enterprise has 
given to it. e result is that many building schemes which 
otherwise would have been sound financial propositions have 
had to be abandoned. A proposal is to be made during the 
discussion of the Finance Bill now before the House of Com- 
mons to insert a new clause abolishing these mischievous 
duties. Theclause is in charge of Colonel Royds, and is being 
backed by house-property owners and builders throughout 
the kingdom. Presumably the case for the clause will be 
argued on the ground that the Land Value Duties constitute 
a serious obstruction to the development of land and the 
erection of houses. The case for the abolition of the duties 
on financial grounds is equally strong, for their aggregate 
yield is considerably less than the cost of the Department 
employed to collect them. They are maintained on the 
statute-book for no other apparent purpose than to gratify 
the small land-confiscationist group in the House of Commons. 
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It would be the height of absurdity on the part of Parliament 
to leave in existence such obstacles as these to the voluntary 
transfer or utilization of land for pu es of public advantage 
while setting up new machinery to facilitate the compulsory 
acquisition of land for similar purposes. 








THE PROPORTIONS OF PRETENCE. 

HE other day the present writer heard a doctor warmly 
defending human nature, and as warmly defending his 
own right to an opinion. The experienced physician had, he said, 
exceptional opportunities for secing men in their true colours. 
With all its pretences cast away, the world, he vowed, 
appeared to him in a better light than when he accepted it 
at its own valuation. The view is extraordinarily optimistic, 
at first sight perhaps incredibly so, since it is obvious that 
more people pretend to be better than they are than ever 
pretend to be worse. It goes without saying that such a 
thing as pretending to be worse exists, but it is in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred a mere matter of pretending to pretend. 
The person speaking does not wish, even for a moment, to deceive 
any one. He may even wish to make the listener suspect him of 
extra-goodness ; but most likely he is clumsily guarding himself 
against any possible accusation of boasting, or practising what 
he believes the finest manners. The people who, if we may be 
allowed the expression, sincerely pretend to be bad are exceptional 
and abnormal. What the doctor probably meant was that when 
all their pretences fall off them the majority of men and women 
become likeable, and that he found himself in sympathy with more 
of his fellow-creatures than he could have imagined possible had 
he only seen them in ordinary health and, moderately free from 

anxiety, busily doing what was expected of them. 

At great crises we are all, to use a common and singularly in- 
correct expression, “‘ shaken out of ourselves.” It would really 
be more true to say that we are shaken out of our réles and into 
ourselves, for we almost all play a part. Sick men, however, have 
no spare strength to act, and people in sorrow and anxiety cast 
their réles behind them. Simplicity is of necessity a rare quality— 
and in saying this we do not bring any indictment against human 
nature, for a.certain amount of pretence is almost invariably in- 
separable from a strong sense of duty and of loyalty Fate has 
put so many round people into square holes, and they must pretend 
that the situation fits them. They would be shirkers if they did 
not. They must play a part if they would play the man. If a 
man finds himself in authority, he must rule; and if he finds 
himself under authority, he must serve. He may get to feel 
himself at home in either lot, but he may never be quite himself 
in it. Like all actors, his tendency will be to exaggerate, 
and his acquaintances will very likely ridicule, or even detest, 
him because they only know him upon the stage. The 
individuality of a great many of the best people is entirely hidden 
behind that admirable thing which we call esprit de corps. They 
appear to the world simply as members of a body, and those who 
dislike that body will dislike them. Probably as ‘‘ members” 
they fulfil their highest destiny, but they effectually hide their 
personalities, and those who are outside their “ body” and for 
some reason dislike it will dislike them. They cannot forget, very 
often it is their duty not to forget, what ‘‘ a person in my position ” 
must “do,” or they might very often with equal truth say “ must 
pretend.” All social distinctions have some pretence about them. 
Men and women keep constantly in mind that they belong to 
“the rich” or “ the poor,” this or that trade or profession, this 
or that “ body of opinion.” The touch of Nature, the power of 
contact with individuals outside the circle in which they move, is 
effectually prevented. The clergy are an obvious case in point. 
They cannot admit themselves a prey to the doubts, fears, and 
temptations, above all the vicissitudes of opinion, by which their 
congregations are swayed. In some sense they must act a part, and 
they are thus constantly in danger of losing touch with a world in 
8 state of intellectual flux. In sickness or sorrow, however, all 
men are once more individuals. Social, and to a large extent 
intellectual, differences, of whatever kind, melt away before the 
doctor’s eyes, and a sympathetic doctor feels the whole world kin. 
It used to be commonly said, and now again lately one hears it 
repeated, that suffering is the great educator, the one thing which 
develops the soul. The present writer does not agree with this 
view, because the section of society which suffers most hardship 
is not, 60 far as he can see, better or more fully developed—though 
infinitely more excusable—than the section which enjoys greater 
immunity from suffering. Suffering does not necessarily develop 
the soul, but it renders its development visible because it strips it 
of pretence, It is impossible to feel anything but superficial liking 





for those whom one knows only superficially. We are not, of 
course, speaking of passion, which is intuitive, but of ordinary 
friendly feeling, a feeling for whose exercise a doctor has far more 
opportunity than another man. 

One very common form of pretence arises from the strong feeling 
of loyalty which most of us are conscious of to our past selves. 
We cannot bring ourselves to admit that we are not quite the 
same characters as we were when we were young. Experience 
has widened our minds. We no longer condemn and excuse as 
we used to do. We are less definite and assured, perhaps, in all 
our views. We keep up our reputations, however, diligently. 
We have a great tenderness for the notions which once we held 
truths; we have a great tenderness for the young man or woman 
who made such a great mistake. We still out of an odd sort of 
self-love speak as if we had not changed, even though we know 
in our hearts that the change has been for the better. In great 
trouble that self-love falls off us, and we show ourselves to have 
developed along normal lines, and not to be the elderly children, 
with all the freshness of youth gone and nothing but its prejudices 
left, which we choose to pretend we are. - 

But, it may be said, people are not themselves when they are 
sick and sorry ; they are possessed by many devils of discontent. 
Anxious people also must ask much excuse from their friends. 
Superficially there may be a good deal to be said for this point of 
view, but we are inclined to think the evidence in favour of our 
argument is overwhelming. Take the present relation of the 
educated world at home to the soldiers. Is it in the least 
the same relation as existed when we called the British ““ Tommy ” 
the British working man? A vast number of circumstances have 
obviously combined to bring about this change. We are grateful, 
enthusiastic, patriotic, what you will; but has not our change 
from a critical to an affectionate attitude a great deal to do with 
the fact that we have seen this working-man-soldier ill? On bis 
back in bed, “ broken up,” suffering, disabled, we have come 
close to him. All his “ pretences” are gone. We have seen 
him as a doctor sees his patients, man to man, and, like the doctor, 
we must review our judgment—with little doubt that it will be to 
change it in a favourable sense, humbly hoping, for the sake of 
the lasting peace of English society, that the soldier may also 
review his, when he sees that we also in times of trouble cease to 
pretend. 





AN OLD HOUSE. 
(ComMUNICATED.] 
NHERE is an old house that has stood for close on two hundred 
years by the Southern sea, looking west, by Cape Clear, 
towards America. It and its forerunner—there is scarcely a house 
in Ireland that did not, towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century, supplant an earlier rival—have between them seen eight 
generations of the same family come, and stay, and go, decently, and 
in a neighbourly and respectable manner; Protestants without 
heat, Loyalists without rancour. 1798,and its Rebellion, passed in 
far-away storm that hardly, in those days of pack-horse posts, 
ruffled those Western waters. 1866, and the Fenians,came a little 
nearer. In the old house certain unusual precautions were taken ; 
bars were put on some of the window shutters and the hall-door 
was more consistently locked o’ nights. But the rebels of that 
district in those days rose, and fell,and left no sign. There would 
seem to have been but little class animosity. The chief of them, 
a man whose name is not quite unknown to history, was one who 
had, before his sudden rise to notoriety, known that help and 
friendship might be sought and found among those whom Ireland 
was only then beginning to rate as foes. He had even composed 
a poem of congratulation on the safe return of a son of this old 
house from the Crimea, which, if doubtful in rhyme and peculiar in 
rhythm, was unimpeachable in sentiment; a fact that may be 
gathered from the following lines, all, unhappily, that the writer 
can recall of it :— 
** And see his dear sister, 
Her arms round him thrown, 
*O Thomas! Dear Thomas! 

Welcome back to your Home! 
Therefore did this house—like many another—and its occupants 
gaze on successive political tempests, unshaken, secure in friendship 

and the goodwill of “ the neighbours.” 

There followed quiet years of peace and comparative plenty, 
and then the Famine of 1882 struck at peace, and hasty, not to say 
opportunist, legislation began the task of turning Ireland into two 
camps. Yet still this house stood firm. Its women fed the hungry, 
its men worked for them. ‘Ten or fifteen years later came another 
time of leanness, and those who had in 1882 been the children of 
the old house now followed in its traditions and gave themselves 
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unreservedly to the work of helping their neighbours in distress. 
And this time also passed, and left the old friendship cemented, as 


_it seemed, more firmly than ever. 


‘Not long ago a man was inquired of as to the success, in his 
district of South-West Ireland, of recruiting for the British Army 
during the present war. “ All the landlords is fighting, and all the 
labourers is enlisted,” he replied; ‘‘ but sure none of the decent, 
respectable people is gone at all!” A similar inquiry as to Sinn 
Fein might almost similarly be answered, only for “ landlords” 
should be substituted the windy youth of the towns, and the word 
“ fighting ” implies an adversary, an ingredient that has hitherto 
been withheld by the English Government, and is (like onions) only 
theoretically indispensable in Irish stew. 

But that weapons are indispensable to the effective staging of a 


People in Arms cannot be denied. Successive Governments have | 


taught the People the trick of Substitution of Ownership. “The 
landlords” were away, fighting what is popularly known as 
“ England’s battle,’ and a beautiful simplicity in the affair of 
arming the “ Soldiers of the Irish Republic ” was the result. The 
preparations for the Hero-Task—(vide the Teutonic godfathers of 
the movement)—have been found unexacting. Some burnt-cork, a 
shot-gun, and a spy; the last to indicate the moment when the 
house to be “ raided ” is occupied only by the maid-servants, who 
may be trusted to keep their heads under the bedelothes. In the 
district that has been spoken of, a considerable number of shot-guns 
and rook-rifles were thus collected ; but the owners of the old house 
by the sea took the matter lightly. The sons of the family were 
where the sons of all such families may now be found ; its women 
had no fear of their neighbours. The converse, however, did not 
apply. The neighbours postponed their visit until chance had tem- 
porarily removed from the house those women that might prove 
dangerous. They then, at the unconventional hour of 3 a.m., 
presented themselves at the old house, and, oi with friendly 
unconventionality, entered it by a window. 

It is Ireland’s singular fate to be seated on that narrow barrier 
that divides the sublime from the ridiculous, the tragic from the 
absurd, and here the tragedy, inherent in Irish Rebellion, comes in. 
There were no guns in the house. 

With what appears to have been an excessively impressionable 
candle, and a pre-war expenditure of matches, the baffled heroes 
searched room after room in vain. But it happened that the sol- 
diering and sailoring sens of the house had cultivated and indulged 
a taste for warlike curios. Some South Pacific native wooden spears, 
strangely carved, adorned one wall; lacquered implements of 
Chinese ceremonial, seven feet long, headed with tridents, crescents, 
and horrific dragons, made terrible another. There was also a cabinet 
of century- -old Japanese armour. If “ those i injaynious haythen, the 
Chinese ”—so have they been described in an Irish pulpit—could 
use these as lethal weapons, Ireland should not yield to China in 
ingenuity. The wooden spears were spared, but the ceremonial 
weapons were removed from the wall, and are now, presumably, in 
the Sinn Fein armoury. (In what clash of arms, one wonders, will a 
British General be found impaled on that trident, or mangled in the 
jaws of those dragons ?) From the Japanese cabinet a dagger and a 
helmet were requisitioned. The latter bore, not inappropriately, as 
a crest an embattled rabbit. 

Whether the results of this Raid are tragic, or absurd, may be 
left to the ‘‘ injaynious *’ reader to decide. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— f-—— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

A PROTEST AGAINST HOME RULE. 
(To rue Evrror or Tae “‘ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I have written to the Member for my division that if he 
votes for any measure of Home Rule while the war continues I 
will, if I be alive, at the next election oppose him to the utmost 
of my powers on the ground that I hate the violation of a solemn 
pledge given on the floor of the House of Commons. I hope many 
other citizens will do the same thing. Our Administration if it 
perseveres in trying to carry a Home Rule measure now must be 
afflicted with judicial madness. It is high time that politicians of 
all shades should recognize that the only thing to which they 
should attend is war.—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. Crarge. 

Ash Corner, Whitchurch, Salop. 











“BEATI POSSIDENTES.” 
[To rue Epiton or tree “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sim,—Does it not become increasingly clear that the principle of 
Beati Possidentes, which we, less cynically, express by the phrase 
of Possession being nine points of the law, will be that on 





which Germany will rely if the “decision” she has sought, and 
may be in the first instance still seeking, on the Western Front 
appears impossible or too difficult of accomplishment ? She has 
possessed herself of nearly the whole of Belgium. -She has not, as 
yet, lost Alsace-Lorraine. She or her ally holds all but an insig- 
nificant portion of Serbia. She occupies Poland and so much of 
Russia as is sufficient well-nigh to double her territory. She has 
access to the Black Sea. She has reduced her friends Bulgaria 
and Turkey to the condition of vassals, while Austria herself is in 
little better position. Why should she care so much to press a 
Western offensive? These are achievements, whatever we may 
think of the means by which they have been secured, which wil] 
amply suffice to justify the war in the eyes of a people only too 
willing to be deceived. With these Germany can adopt, yet with 


‘| the air of having succeeded in her aims, a defensive instead of 


an offensive attitude om her Western boundaries, and find in a 
challenge of j’y suis, j’y reste full compensation for losses else- 
where. Is it not high time to consider our course of action in the 
event of there being no continuation of the offensive (other than a 
Peace offensive) in the West, and in the event of the problem before 
us becoming one of preventing the absorption by Germany of 
Russia in Europe, and ultimately of the whole of Northern Asia, 
with the old Russian menace to India passing into German hands? 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. Comyns Tucker. 





A SPANISH VIEW OF GERMANY. 
(To rae Eprror or THe “‘ Specrator.’’} 

Sir,—In Vol. IV., Part I. (Madrid, 1888), of his Historia de las 
Ideas Estéticas en Esparia the eminent Spanish critic Marcelino 
Menéndez y Pelayo, who greatly admired Goethe and other Ger- 
man authors of the early nineteenth century, wrote as follows :— 

“ Nothing is more opposed to this humanitarian spirit than the 
blind, pedantic, and brutal teutomania which obtains to-day, and 
which is making modern Germany as odious to all noble minds 
as the idealistic, optimist, expansive Germany of the first years 
of the century was attractive. So true is it that the wine of 
prosperity intoxicates nations as it intoxicates individuals, and 
that there is no worse atmosphere for the genius of philosophy 
than that of the barracks.” (p. 156.) 
It would be difficult to find a more impartial or more crushing 
opinion than that of this broadly tolerant writer and ardent 
Roman Catholic. I know that it is shared by many Spaniards 
to-day.—I am, Sir, &., A. F. Gera. 





SWINBURNIAN FOREKNOWLEDGE. 
(To Tue Epiror or rae “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Among the many historical parallels suggested by the 
present war, these lines from Swinburne’s ‘‘ Memorial Verses on 
the Death of Kar] Blind ’—written in 1907 4 propos of the Kaiser 
of 1870—are, I think, worthy of remark. It is not the only case 
where Swinburne has given us words which read as though they 
were newly minted for use to-day :— 
“All this must all time know 


‘ ° ° ‘ . ‘ . e s 
When glories forged in hell-fire fade, 
And warrior empires wither in the waste they made. 


When all a forger’s fame 
Is shrivelled up in shame; 

When all imperial notes of praise and prayer 
And hoarse thanksgiving raised 
To the abject god they praised 

For murderous mercies, are but poisonous air; 
When Bismarck and his William lie 

Low even as he they warred on—damned too deep to die. 
For how should history bid 
Their names go free, lie hid, 

Stand scathless of her Tacitean brand ? 
From their forgetfulness— 
Too bright a boon to bless 

Crime deep as hell, withholds her healing hand.” 

—I an, Sir, &c., A. L. N. Russet. 
11 Marshall Place, Perth. 





SIR FREDERICK MAURICE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—A propos of your continued criticism of the Government 
treatment of the Maurice publications, will you answer the follow- 
ing query? Is an officer, who has access to a secret verbatim 
report of what took place at a War Council meeting, justified in 
stating publicly that such verbatim report bears out any prior 
statements he himself may have made to the public?—I am, Sir, 
&e., JUSTITIA. 

[It depends upon the nature of the “ prior statements.” The 
Prime Minister ridiculed Sir Frederick Maurice’s claim to know- 
ledge about what happened at Versailles on the ground that he 
was not present when the extension of the line was discussed. 
But Sir Frederick Maurice, though not actually in the room, was 
in the Conference building—he was present as much as a Member 
of Parliament ‘is present in the House of Commons, though he 
may prefer to follow a debate in the lobbies—and by virtue of his 
position he had access to the papers. Unless Sir Frederick . 


Maurice be allowed to say as much as this, it means that nobody 
has any right of reply to the Government when attacked. 


Sir 
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Frederick Maurice did not of course attempt to substantiate any 
military point from any secret document. His only assertions in 
the Daily Chronicle were that he wae present, that the matter 
was certainly discussed, and that he was not an ignorant person. 
The Prime Minister himself admitted that the matter was dis- 
cussed. Why then the objection to Sir Frederick Maurice’s way 
of proving that on this point he agrees with the Prime Minister? 
We fear there is only one answer. The exercise of the Censorship 
was political. Sir Frederick Maurice is required to retain the 
appearance of an ignorant person.—Ep. Spectator.] 





** PECCAVI.” 
[To rae Eprror or rue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—You have kindly allowed me once or twice to say a few words 
in the Spectator on points of literary interest in connexion with 
India. I would ask permission to do so once more in regard to the 
famous “ Peccavi” attributed to Sir Charles Napier. Many, and 
among them persons of eminence in the world of letters—notably 
the late Sir William Lee-Warner, who sought in vain for some 
trace of it in the Calcutta records—have diligently taken up 
the quest for the origin of that which stands as the most laconic 
of all known military despatches. That quest has worked its way 
to its final goal in Punch of May 18th, 1844. Beyond that there 
js no trace. No Life or Memoir of Sir Charles claims the bon mot 
as his. The association with it of the names of the humorists of 
the early “ forties,”” most of whom were contributors to Punch, is 
pure guesswork. The one indisputable fact is that Punch of 
May 18th, 1844, holds it to admiration as the successful rival of 
Caesar’s “‘ Veni, Vidi, Vici.” At that time Miss Catherine Wink- 
worth, afterwards known as the author. of Lyra Germanica and 
other works, was under the tutorship of Mr. Gaskell, the husband 
of one of the most talented of British lady-novelists; and from 
Mr. Gaskell’s pupil-room emanated “ Peccavi—I have Sin(ne)d.”’ 
In the October number of The East and the West Miss C. W. 
Mackintosh, the niece of Miss Winkworth, vouches for this. The 
“happy thought” was communicated to Punch and worked up 
into the form in which we find it in Punch of May 18th, 1844. On 
such a point we wouid very naturally defer with respect to the 
author of The History of Punch. The present editor and the pro- 
prietors of Punch have admitted that their records are innocent of 
any reference to “ Peccavi” and its origin. The historian of 
Punch adopts a less tolerant attitude, and treats the claim of “‘a 
Miss Winkworth ” in a tone of airy persiflage, if not of ridicule. 
There is no justification for such an attitude. Miss Catherine 
and her sister Miss Susanna were women of character and abiiity. 
Their niece and biographer (Longmans in 1908 published 
Memorials of Two Sisters), Miss M. J. Shaen, specially remarks 
upon the humour that characterized Miss Catherine’s eyes and 
mouth. The Memoir itself and the bibliography at the end of it 
prove that the two sisters were the friends and fellow-workers of 
some of the best-known men of the day, men of diverse nationali- 
ties. My acquaintance with Miss Shaen enabled me to invite her 
to make inquiries among the relatives of the Misses Winkworth 
as to the accuracy or otherwise of Miss C. W. Mackintosh’s state- 
ment. Miss Shaen has made inquiries, and authorizes me to say 
that “members of Miss Catherine Winkworth’s family are still 
alive who can vouch for the fact that the bon mot (‘ Peccavi ’) 
was sent to Punch by her and an acknowledgment received by her 
from the editor.” I think, therefore, that it is only right that 
the best-accredited originator of “ Petcavi” should not go down 
to posterity as “‘a Miss Winkworth.”—I am, Sir, &., 
The Athenaeum. A. C. Yars. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF ITALIAN. 

(To tHe Eprror or THe “‘ Spectator.'’] 
Str,—Camées, if he still lived in these degenerate days, would 
not agree with the writer of the article in the Spectator of 
May 25th in his statement that Italian “‘ has preserved its Latinity 
as no other language of the family has done.” Camédes maintains 
in the Lusiads that one of the bonds that bound “ Venus bella ”’ to 
the “ gente Lusitana ” consisted 

“na lingua, na qual quando imagina 

Com pouca corrup¢do cré que 6 a Latina.”’ 

Perhaps Camées was prejudiced. Well, take a practical proof. 
The following paragraph can be read as Portuguese or as Latin 
(of sorts). Could the same be done for Italian ?— 

“O quam gloriosas memorias publico, considerando quante vales, 
nobilissima_ lingua Lusitana, cum tua facundia nos provocas, 
excitas, inflammas! Quam altas victorias procuras, quam cele- 
bres triumphos speras; quam excellentes fabricas fundas, quam 
perversas furias castigas, quam feroces insolentias domas, mani- 
festando de prosa e(t) de metro tantas elegancias Latinas.” 

The paragraph was the composition of Manuel Faria, and is given 
in Murray’s Handbook for Portugal (p. xxx.).—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. John’s Hall, Highbury, N. 6. . J. M. Happen. 





TREATMENT OF HISTORIC MONUMENTS. 
(To tae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.'’] ; 
Sir,—A few days go I visited Mattersey Priory, Notts, the only 
Gilbertine House in the country. Very ecanty ruing remain. 
From a notice-board and from the villagers I learnt that the care 





who, through the Office of Works, two years ago generously spent 
over £1,000 in excavation, repairs, and enclosure. These appear 
to have been successfully effected, and further decay is now 
arrested. No plan, however, of the conventual buildings was to 


be seen. During excavation a number of stone coffins, carved 
stone figures, and domestic utensils were unearthed. Except for 
a pile of mouldings and broken shafts reposing in a neighbouring 
cartshed, not one of these “ finds” remains in situ or near by. 
They were carted, so I was told, to London—to the British Museum, 
which it is granted should be the depository of samples of these 
mediaeval relics, but which should certainly not have entire pre- 
ference over the equal claims of the locality. Your interest in the 
National Trust leads me to ask whether that institution displays 
a more generous regard for local claims in dealing with monu- 
ments entrusted to its care than is shown by H.M. Office of Works. 
One may hope that the present welcome epidemic of gifts of 
historic abbeys to the nation may not be spoilt by the dispropor- 
tionate claims of a distant museum.—I am, Sir, &., 
An ArcHago.oaisr 1n Kaagr 

[We are all for local claims, but in each case a fund for upkeep 
has, of course, to be guaranteed, and the income of the National 
Trust is limited. As regards the Office of Works, we can onlv 
say that under the guidance of Sir Lionel Earle the operations 
of the Office in connexion with ancient monuments and works of 
art are conducted with a jealous care and a discrimination wholly 
admirable.—Epb. Spectator.] 





THE NIGHTINGALE AND GUNFIRE. 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—It is my fortune to live at the centre of a barrage arrange 
ment, and when, as on Sunday night (May 19th), our German 
visitors fly overhead, one after the other, strung out at intervals, 
on their way to the Metropolis, my house becomes the centre of a 
converging fire of cannon to north, east, west, and south, all within 
a mile or two, and there is the most infernal noise you ever heard, 
and missiles whir about freely. Now, on Sunday, a nightingale 
was singing in a neighbouring elm before this began, and after it 
ended, quite an hour. At short intervals in the noise I heard 
him singing steadily on without a quaver. I have seen accounts 
of his relatives in France doing the same in the thick of a night’s 
cannonading. Now, is this due to the rapture of the artist 
absorbed in his song, or is it pure insensibility, or is the nightin- 
gale quite deaf, so that, like Beethoven, he does not even hear 
his own music? I should like to know the opinion of any student 
of this bird. I noticed that the bats showed no such insensibility, 
being really mice. They were considerably fluttered and dashed 
about like an “alien bomb-dodger.” But I have heard ow!s hoot- 
ing with their usual cheerfulness right through an air raid.—lI 
am, Sir, &c., Bernarp Hottanp. 


THE CLERGY REST IN SURREY. 
{To rue Eprror or rae “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Of your kindness permit me to reiterate the appeal for the 
poorer clergy which for some years past has been made by my 
dear old friend Dr. Bonavia Hunt, now gone to his rest. The 
appeal is for the support of the Clergy Rest down in Surrey. 
Hitherto the Rest-House has been in Gomshall; but now a much 
better house has been rented in Albury, a village close by, amid 
surroundings even more beautiful, if possible, than about Gom- 
shall. How much the Clergy Rest is appreciated is evident from 
the gratitude shown by those who. have been there. Thus one 
writes: “I only wish it were possible to express how much I have 
enjoyed one of the most delightful holidays I have ever spent.’ 
Another says: “ Real thanks for the excellent way you looked 
after me”; and yet another: “I shall not forget the change and 
rest that has done me so much good, and I thank you most sin- 
cerely ”’; and so on, to almost any extent. Here, then, the clergy 
and their families can have ideal rest, calm and peaceful, in 
lovely country, well catered for at a reasonable cost. The 
moderate charge per week is quite insufficient to meet the expenses, 
and yet if the charge were higher the object of the venture would 
be defeated; and therefore I earnestly ask kind-hearted people to 
fulfil a real act of love on behalf of God’s stewards by sending a 
donation to the Treasurer, J. E. C. Hordern, Esq., the National 
and Union Bank of England, Notting Hill Gate, London, W.; or 
to the Hon. Secretary, Weston Lodge, Albury, Surrey.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. O. E. Ogsteeter. 
St..Alban’s Vicarage, Bedjord Park, W. 4. 





SYNTHETIC INDIGO AND DYES. 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Spectaron.’’] 
Srr,—I have seen in the Spectator and elsewhere advertisements 
and comments on indigo and dyes produced in England, and the 
references are such that it seemed as if no limit could be placed 
on the production, and that the whole world could, if needful, be 
supplied from British sources. We were all glad and proud to 
learn that this had been accomplished, for truly it is a freeing 
of our nation from a part of its former bondage. We had, how- 
ever, hoped that long ere this the greatest market in the world— 
viz., China—would have benefited by the production of these dyes; 
but though two years have now elapsed since we first saw mention 





of the riiins had been handed over by the owner to the nation, 





of them, so far they have not penetrated to Manchurig; and, so 
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far as we know, not to China. Now, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that British dyes should have a chance of securing a portion 
of the vast Chinese trade, and if Britain does not at once 
endeavour to do so as soon as peace is declared, the accumulated 
German stocks will be dumped in China at prices which will shut 
out British trade, inasmuch as Germany always first endeavours 
to purchase the monopoly of the market by underselling all 
others. To hold therefore this market when secured will need 
energetic measures. Whereas to endeavour then to share it in 
face of dumping prices will be impossible, it will be too late to 
compete after German trade has again commenced, first for the 
reason above stated, and second because German dyes are now, 
or were until recently, the only foreign ones known. Japan is 
now doing her best to replace these, but so far her dyes have no 
reputation. German dyes were excellent, and especially the 
indigo sent here met a great need. 

Manchuria produces a variety of indigo—as I expect most of 
China does—which formerly was a great item of inland commerce, 
being grown in great quantities and sent through the country. 
Now, while German indigo was more expensive than native, yet 
because of the less labour, firing, and repeated dyeing needed, 
the German was in the end so much cheaper than the natiye 
product that the latter was completely replaced. I think I am 
right in saying that in Manchuria in 1914 not 1 per cent. of the 
crop say of 1908 was grown; in fact, when the supply of German 
indigo was stopped by the war there was so little seed in the 
country that the native indigo could not be grown in any quantity, 
and the 1915 crop was grown for seed rather than for indigo. 
1 think perhaps the German plans included the complete destruc- 
tion of native supply, 60 as to secure a monopoly, inasmuch as 
at first the price of their indigo was $50 small coin (about $40 
Mex.) per drum of about 125 English pounds, rising after a few 
years to $60 and $80 in 1914. It would have been safe enough to 
have charged three times that sum, its use was so easy and 
inexpensive and the colours so good. (The cloth dyed did not 
always keep its first beautiful colour, but that may be due to the 
inexperience of dyers.) This year (1918) I have not been about to 
find out about it, but early last year it was being sold at $480 
(small coin, of which there about 125 cents to the dollar) per 
drum, and dyers even at that price found it remunerative to use. 

I do not know much about other dyes. They had a slower sale 
to begin with, and considerable skill was required in their use; 
but this was met by Messrs. Bayer’s agents training a great 
number of men, who were lent out free through the country to 
whoever requested them, and they remained in even small dye-shops 
until they had imparted their skill, so that these dyes were also 
getting hold of the market. Now the demand in China for these 
dyes may be evidenced by the prices which people are willing to pay 
for them. Indigo formerly sold at $50 (small coin) was last 
year sold at $480 per drum; locally that is about ten times the 
original price; but really, so far as the foreign price is concerned, 
when we take into account the greatly increased price of silver, 
it means twenty times the price. The other dyes I am not so 
well acquainted with, but a few days ago one of our members, 
formerly a wholesale agent for Messrs. Bayer and Co., called, and 
said that a dye which formerly sold at 60 cents per pound he now 
cold at $16 per pound, Taking the rise of silver into account, 
that is fifty times the former price. (As at the time he called I 
had no idea of writing this, I did not ask what colour, so I am 
unable now to supply that information, but can, if needful, obtain 
it. As, however, this is only to show the great demand, I don’t 
suppose it greatly matters.) It is impossible for mé to say what 
the former supply per annum was. I thought possibly Customs 
returns would give it, but as there is no great need for hurry if 
there is a sufficient supply at the centre, I doubt if Customs 
returns would give the full imports, as so much is sent by slower 
and cheaper native craft—however, the Customs returns are open 
to check any miscalculations. I have reckoned up from informa- 
tion obtained during the last few days from dyers in particular 
market towns, and multiplying these by the other market towns, 
that from one thousand to fifteen hundred drums of indigo alone 
were needed in this district per annum. If we reckon the popula- 
tion there supplied at half-a-million (which is another guess, of 
course, but cannot be one hundred thousand out) then for China 
probably over five hundred thousand drums would be needed per 
year. The proportion, taking the population of China as four 
hundred millions, would be over one million, but if we take half 
that number this trade is surely worth secu~ing. 

To secure the trade, a commencement requires to be made at 
once. The above-mentioned person, former agent for Messrs. 
Bayer and Co.,; said that even if a sufficient supply could not be 
forwarded at once, all that could possibly be spared should be 
eent out immediately. Prices would of course fall as soon as the 
new stuff arrived, but need not fall to former prices (if there be 
any advantage in keeping up price); but the important thing is 
to get an agent, who can get in touch with former agents, and 
get out plenty of advertisements all over the country. Here I 
may say that several firms make their names ridiculous by their 
advertisements, but Messrs. Bayer and Co., and such firms as the 
British-American Tobacco Company, and some soap companies, 
eend out calendars and other advertisements for the street 
and the home which are at once beautiful and arrest attention. 





There are now 6ufficient Anglo-Chinese in England to give 
all the information needed on this head. But if the present 
opportunity is lost, there will be no future one, as the Germans 
will see to it that other dyes will be kept out—by underselling and 
the other plans that they well know how to use. 

If the firms at present producing these dyes in England are 
unable to meet such a demand, there should be authentic informa. 
tion given of the demand in this and other markets, and a number 
of new firms should start work to meet the needs. A few 
shiploads of synthetic indigo at half present prices, if sent out, 
say by the Government, would supply enough funds to enable 
them to guarantee assistance to such firms in future, so as ig 
compete with German Governmental assistance when German 
firms again attempt to control the market by driving out British 
dyes by cutting prices.—I am, Sir, &c., WuuiusM Honxrer. 

Trish Presbyterian Mission, Kuanguing, Manchuria. 











“ HOWLERS,” 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—The following examples of Continental English may interest 
your readers:—Over a letter-box in Paris: “‘ Intorpreturs Spot. 
ring all Languages—Letters Box.” In a shop window in Paris: 
“ Here one spikes the English” (this was before the days of the 
Entente Cordiale!). On a charity collecting-box in Cologne Rail- 
way Station, as a translation of “Fiir unheilbare Kranken”: 
“For Incurable Ills.” A Spanish gentleman always alluded to 
his wife as ““ My Hoosband,” while the lady in question, before 
her marriage, referred to her fiancé as “‘ My Bethrotted.” A 
German waiter at a summer resort recommended to the writer 
“some nice houses upstairs (oben) on the hill,” and also “ by the 
river down.” A German lady, self-taught in English, always met 
one with a friendly smile, but with the disconcerting salutation ; 
“Oh, Good-bye! ”—I am, Sir, &c., g.C. 9.8. 


(To THe Epiror of rae “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Some years ago the catalogue of pictures in a well-known 
church in Venice contained the following translations from 
Italian: (1) “ Moise who spring the water”; (2) “ Elisias dis- 
pansing Brods ”’; (3) “ Daniel in the Pit of the Lion ”; (4) “ Multi- 
plication of Brods and Fishs.”—I am, Sir, &c., Hitpa Couey. 
Headingley, Leeds. 


(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—If you are still taking interest in mistranslations, I can 
vouch for the following one: Donnez-vous la peine de vous 
asseoir. Translation: “‘ Does it hurt you to sit down ?’’—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. K. H. 


(To rHe Eprror or tee “ Specrator.'’] 
Srr,—My mother once called on a lady in a German town who took 
a “select number ” of resident pupils. A sister of mine was to he 
one. The housekeeper, however, received my mother with regrets 
and apologies, saying that Madame had only that very morning 
“accompanied the pensioners into vacancy in wagons.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. B. 


{To Tue Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—May I add as another example of “ Continental English” a 
notice seen in the dining-room of an hotel at Lugano in 1912? 
“Guests are requested to be in time for meals, otherwise they 
will not catch the running plate ” (plat courant).—I am, Sir, &c., 
Susan G. Barep. 











NOTICE.— When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with @ pseudonym, or are marked 
** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


——_—. 
; THE DEBT. 
Tarr have given their all for England! Never now 
Will they have joy in meadows and green lanes, 
Gather the harvest, guide the quiet plough, 
Go singing homeward as the daylight wanes: 


Nor feel the restless tide of life that beats 
About her strenuous cities, circling far; 

Tread happily the once-familiar streets, 
Revisit haunts where old, sweet memories are: 


Never sit, dreaming, by a twilight fire, 
Clasp hands they love, take children on their knees, 
In the blest comfort of fulfilled desire: 
They have given all these for England—more than these! 


They have given their youth that England’s age may be 
By deed and faith and courage justified; 

Given their freedom that England may go free; 
That she may live in honour, they have died, 
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And who will see that she more nobly goes 
Down the long years of time, because of these; 
Guards better her heart’s treasures; better knows 
The meaning of her larger destinies ? 


We who are, fointly, England! We must go 
More nobly now, less selfishly afraid; 

Bo braver, truer, and more generous; so 
And only so can the great debt be paid. 


Faith to match theirs, and courage that shall live, 
And loyal service, and a splendid pride :— 

The best and highest that our lives can give 
We must give now because for us they died: 


Nor less than this if we would help to build 
England aright in years that lie ahead, 
An England safe—with her ideals fulfilled— 
Through her beloved and unforgotten dead. 
Evetxyn Sms. 








BOOKS. 


——_—. 


THE MEMOIRS OF MERCY ARGENTEAU.* 

Tre bulk of the ancestral papers of the Argenteaus are deposited 
at the National Library at Washington. But when the present 
Countess, granddaughter of the writer of these memoirs, parted 
with them she retained two MSS., now for the first time published with 
her authorization, though the Napoleonic memoirs had apparently 
appeared in a Brussels historical magazine without the family 
sanction. The Argenteaus, an old and distinguished Flemish 
family, with their main seat on the Meuse near Liége, entered the 
service of the Austrian Emperor after parting with their estates, 
but regained possession of them by acting on the Hapsburg maxim. 
Count Florimond, the most famous of the family, the guardian of 
Marie Antoinette, and Austrian Ambassador at all the greatest 
Courts of Europe, negotiated a marriage between his favourite 
nephew, Eugéne, and the only daughter of Count Limburg-Stirum, 
the heiress of the Argenteau estates. Another nephew, Joseph, 
was the father of the writer of these memoirs, who was born 
at Liége in 1780, married a daughter of an Austrian Prince 
in 1804, and was summoned in the same year from the Nether- 
lands by Talleyrand to become one of the Empcror’s house- 
hold. Young Mercy Argenteau came reluctantly, for he was not 
ambitious and loved a quiet country life. He was, however, an 
honourable and fair-minded gentleman; the editor rightly dwells 
on his ‘‘ simple precision of character,” reflected in the style of 
these memoirs and in the physiognomy revealed in the miniature by 
Saint; and, though he was diffident and lacking in heroism or 
bold initiative, his loyalty to Napoleon was untainted by servility, 
He fell under the spell, but when he wrote these memoirs he was 
able to criticize. As one of the Court Chamberlains and Prefect 
of the Palace, his functions were largely ceremonial; but he had 
the privilege during his three months’ annual duties of attending 
the State Councils, and he furnishes interesting evidence of the 
conciliatory tone adopted by Napoleon in his early years of 
Empire. From the first the Emperor treated him with the utmost 
consideration and even amiability, while Josephine proved a 
true friend, The picture given of the social life, pastimes, and talk 
at Malmaison is full and pleasant. Books were frequently dis- 
cussed, Napoleon condemning the principles of Rousseau and the 
historical bias of Mme, de Genlis and waxing enthusiastic over 
Chateaubriand. An engaging trait brought out in these memoirs 
is the Emperor’s generosity to old college contemporaries and his 
desire to promote deserving but obscure talent. But these peaceful 
days were suddenly clouded when Napoleon intimated his desire 
that the Count should join the Army, in view of the imminent 
campaign against Prussia. Throughout this whole episode Napoleon, 
as the writer is at pains to show, displayed a truly remarkable 
consideration in not foreing his Chamberlain into the Army, and 
Argenteau congratulates himself on being thus spared the painful 
need of a decision during the Hundred Days. Recalled to Paris 
in 1808,he resumed his duties, and here deals at length with the 
execution of the Duc d’Enghien. At the time he regarded it with 
repulsion, but changed his views as the result of conversations with 
Cambacérés and Réal at Brussels after the Restoration. Réal’s 
story, which Argenteau believed, was that the Emperor wrote to 
him at Vincennes instructing him to be present at the trial and 
return immediately to Malmaison to report on the proceedings and 
verdict. But by a ‘fatal mishap” the despatch was addressed 
ta the Commandant, and did not reach Réal till all was over. 
Argenteau evidently shares Méneval’s hostile view of the Duke's 
complicity in the assassination plots, but believed, with Réal, 
that if the Emperor's letter had reached him in time, the Duke 
would have been spared. He does not seem to seo that the mis- 
direction of the letter may well have been deliberate. 
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No further incident of special note is recorded until the end 
of 1811, when the Count was “ stupefied and flattered” by his 
appointment as Minister Plenipotentiary at Munich. The post 
was important, as it was regarded as a stepping-stone to 
Vienna, and the situation was serious. War with Russia 
was imminent, and Bavaria, as one of the Confederate States, 
was bound to provide an army of thirty thousand men. 
Argenteau has written the history of his mission elsewhere, but 
takes up the thread after Leipzig and the reverses of 1813 and 1814 
on his meeting the Emperor at Mainz. His one preoccupation 
was that the Emperor should be enlightened as to the state of 
public feeling in Germany and the growing resentment of French 
domination. His despatches had been intercepted, but he clearly 
shrank from tackling the Emperor personally, and besought 
Berthier and Caulaincourt (the Duc de Vicence) to open his eyes, 
only to be assured by them that it was impossible to combat his 
illusions. On his return to Paris he saw the Emperor, who was 
most friendly, but avoided all private conversation about Bavaria. 
Napoleon would no longer listen to unpalatable truths. Argenteau 
defends the King of Bavaria,partly on the ground that Napoleon 
had not fulfilled his bargain, mainly because the King could not 
fight single-handed against unanimous public sentiment in Germany. 
To this same spirit of blindness Argenteau ascribes Napoleon’s 
refusal to consider the favourable terms of the Allies. With 
Talleyrand Argenteau was in frequent and even intimate communi- 
cation at this period, but his admiration is always tempered with 
a certain reserve. There is a curious picture of Talleyrand on 
the eve of the entrance of the Allies having his hair dressed by two 
valets, while a third conversed with him in a code language about 
impending visits, ‘‘ There were always things to be learned at 
his home.” In one of their last interviews the great opportunist, 
after observing that a catastrophe was inevitable, adroitly sounded 
Argenteau as to his intentions, and when the latter replied that he 
was resolved to return to his estates, applauded his decision. After 
the entrance of the Allied Sovereigns and the arrival of the Comte 
d’Artois, Talleyrand urged Argenteau to remain, promising him 
the Ambassadorship at Vienna. Argenteau hesitated. He had 
two strings to his bow owing to his double citizenship, French and 
Belgian, but decided to cast in his lot with the Netherlands. He 
witnessed the solemn entrance of Louis XVIII. with the weeping 
Duchesse d’Angouléme by his side, escorted by tho silent war- 
scarred veterans of the Imperial Guard, with mingled feelings. 
Berthier’s adhesion to the Restoration régime inspired him with 
repugnance. The memoirs close with a laconic reference to the 
Congress of Vienna, Napoleon's return from Elba,and the Waterloo 
Campaign. 

The second volume, dealing with the events of 1830, gives a valu- 
able and authentic account of the internal dissensions which led 
to the establishment of the new kingdom of Belgium. Mercy 
Argenteau in the interval had been Governor of South Brabant and 
Grand Chamberlain, and his personal relations with King William I., 
first Sovereign of the new kingdom of the Netherlands created by 
the Congress of Vienna, were most cordial. But the King, though 
a hard worker and a good man of business, was obstinate, suspicious, 
unsympathetic to the Belgians, and unable to read the signs of the 
times even when the Bourbons fell. For years Argenteau had 
repeatedly pressed him to adopt more conciliatory measures, and 
finally to grant administrative autonomy to the Southern provinces, 
but the King was as irresolute as he was obstinate. Shortly before 
the Revolution in Paris Argenteau had a remarkable interview with 
Charles X. On his repeating to Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian Am- 
bassador, Napoleon’s contemporary, compatriot, and deadliest foe, 
the extraordinary and reactionary views which the King had ex- 
pressed, that acute observer remarked: “‘ He will carry out this coup 
d@’ at and in so doing will destroyhimself. Hedoesnot see one thing, 
this unfortunate King: he does not understand the general spirit 
of France. He thinks it is royalist, while in fact it is left centre. 
. » + Be assured the Bourbons are doomed!” This warning 
Argenteau conveyed to the King of the Netherlands, but in vain. 
That the kingdom of the Netherlandsasconstituted by the Congress 
of Vienna might, “in spite of incompatibilities, more apparent than 
real, between the Belgians and the Dutch,” have enjoyed a stable 
and prosperous existence under an enlightened Sovereign such as 
Leopold, the first King of the Belgians, is Argenteau’s firm opinion. 
Had that happened, the whole course of history might have been 
changed, and, as the editor remarks, the great world-war of to-day 
have assumed a wholly different aspect. 

The memoirs are efficiently translated, and their attractions 
enhanced by the beautiful printing and admirable illustrations. 





THE SPANISH TREASURE-FLEETS.*® 
Every schoolboy has heard of the Spanish treasure-fleets which 
throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries bore the riches 
of the Indies home to Seville, braving the perils of the sea and the 
too active attentions of the enterprising sailors of France and 
England and Holland. Those galleons, laden with the gold and 
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silver of Mexico and Peru and the pearls of Margarita, poured wealth 
into Spain for generation after generation, and left her a poorer 
country than she was before. But they provided a continual 
advertisement of the New World, and they stimulated the Northern 
‘nations to develop their nascent sea-power and to seek colonies of 
their own in North America, while the stores of bullion which 
- Spain could not keep went to fructify the trade and industry of all 
- Europe. It is profoundly interesting to find in this new book by 
Professor Haring, of Yale, a detailed account—worked up from the 
voluminous colonial archives which are all that remain to Spain 
of her lost Empire—of the elaborate organization of the Spanish 
American fleets from the age of Columbus to the death in 1700 of 
Charles II., the last Hapsburg King of Spain. The whole trade 
with the Western Indies, as America was officially termed, was 
minutely controlled by the Casa de Contratacién, or ‘‘ House of 
Trade,” at Seville from 1503, and was carried on mainly by a close 
ring, or ‘‘Consulado,” of Seville merchant princes. The strength 
of the provincial jealousies which afflicted, and still afflict, Spain 
may be judged from the fact that Castile at first declined to open 
the American trade to natives of Aragon or Catalonia, and that 
Seville, though it was an unsuitable port for sea-going ships of 
two hundred tons or more, which were often delayed at the bar at 
San Lucar, bitterly resented the competition of Cadiz, and flatly 
refused to share its monopoly with a third Spanish port. Till the 
eighteenth century all the officially recognized trade with the 
Indies passed through Seville and Cadiz alone, and every ounce of 
treasure had to be brought to the ‘‘ House of Trade ”’ to be registered 
and taxed for the quinto or fifth due to the Crown. The Spanish 
Monarchy tried at first to monopolize the commerce of the New 
World, but soon found that what was possible, though unwise, for 
Portugal in the old settled countries of the East was impracticable 
in the undeveloped countries of the West. It was content thence- 
forth to leave the work to private enterprise and to take its share 
of the profits. Spanish capitalists opened and worked the mines, 
and built the ships which took out European goods and brought 
home gold and silver, while the Crown levied both export and 
import duties. 


It was soon found that treasure-ships sailing homeward offered 
irresistible temptations to the French corsairs, who hung about the 
Canaries and the Azores and had nearly intercepted Columbus 
himself. When Cortes sent home Charles V.’s share of the plunder 
of Mexico, his three caravels were taken by the French, and the Aztec 
trophies went to La Rochelle instead of to Madrid. The ‘* House of 
Trade " therefore instituted a system of convoys, and levied on the 
merchants a tax called the averia—a word derived from the Arabic 
term for damage, which is represented in English by “‘ average ”’ 
in its original application to marine insurance. The insurance 
rate, as we may call it, was at first 24 per cent., but increased to 
7 per cent. when Drake and Hawkins got to work. From the 
casual convoy system was soon evolved, for reasons of convenience 
the plan of sending the large yearly fleet, with a powerful squadron 
of warships, which was made compulsory from 1564. There were 
in fact, two fleets. One sailed for Mexico, or New Spain, in the, 
spring ; it had as a rule two attendant warships and was commonly 
called the flota or fleet. The other sailed in August for Nombre do 
Dios with cargo for ‘‘ Tierra Firme ’’—the mainland or Spanish 
Main—as the Spaniards called South America; this fleet, which 
was to bring back the treasure coming from Peru by way of Panama 
and the isthmus road, had a much more powerful convoy of six or 
eight galleons forming the Armada of the Indies, and was therefore 
generally called ‘* the Galleons.’’ The two fleets, after wintering 
in the Indies, were intended to meet at Havana in the spring and 
sail home together. As there was little cargo for Spain apart from 
bullion, the homeward-bound fleet was much smaller than when it 
left Andalusia, and it became the practice, Mr. Haring tells us, of 
thrifty Seville merchants to load up old hulks that were just sea- 
worthy enough to make the outward passage, selling them for what 
they would fetch in the colonies. Upon the flota and the “ galleons,”’ 
with their rich freight, the solvency of the Spanish Administration 
often depended. How much these treasure-fleets brought not even 
Mr. Haring can tell, for though he prints returns of the official 
remittances, vast sums came for private consignees, who did not 
always want to pay the Royal quinto. Foreign merchants at Cadiz 
in the late seventeeth century employed young Spanish aristocrats, 
called metedores, to get the gold and silver ingots illegally consigned 
to them in the flotas, paying them one per cent. for their trouble, 
besides bribing the Governor, -the Mayor, the Magistrate, and the 
sentinels on duty. . But the Crown revenues from the flotas were 
very large. Philip IL. at his accession was drawing about 500,000 
ducats or £225,000 a year from the Indies—a sum that was equal 
to Queen Elizabeth's whole revenue from all sources, arid that must 
be multiplied tenfold to give its modern equivalent. In some years 
the flota brought far larger amounts. In 1550 La Gasca delivered 


to Charles V. bullion to the value of a million and a half ducats. 
In 1626 the flota brought for the Crown bullion worth two and a half 
million ducats, besides eight millions’ worth for private consignees. 
A curious official account of the silver extracted from Potosi between 
1556 and 1640 gives a total of 400,000,000 pesos of eight reals—the 








>“ 


buccaneers’ ‘‘ pieces of eight” or dollars, valiied at four shillings— 
of which the Crown took rather more than a fifth. There is nothi 
fantastic, then, in the stories of the riches borne in the treasure. 
fleets. Yet for Spain all this wealth was the fairy gold that turns to 
withered leaves. For it served “‘ to feed an unpractical vanity and 
further to unfit the nation for manufacturing and commercial life.” 
Spain came to depend on the foreigner for everything that could be 
bought with American gold—for foodstuffs as well as for manufac. 
tured goods—and when the flow of treasure stopped at last, Spain 
woke from her dreams to find her native vigour sapped and her 
industries decayed. 

Corsairs, privateers, and buccaneers, besides the war-flects of 
enemy nations, wrought continual havoc on the Spanish treasure. 
fleets. But it is, as Mr. Haring says, a remarkable fact that an 
entire fleet was destroyed on only three occasions in the two 
centuries. Piet Heyn, Admiral of the Dutch West India Company, 
intercepted the flota from Vera Cruz in 1628, off the coast of Cuba, 
took the four armed galleons and eight out of eleven merchantmen, 
and sailed home with a cargo worth 15,000,000 guilders. The 
Spanish Admiral, who had illegally stowed so much cargo on his 
galleons that the guns could not be worked, was afterwards executed, 
like Byng, ‘‘ to encdurage the others.’’ The second to suffer was 
the Tierra Firme fleet of 1656, which escaped the English Fleet 
in the West Indies only to fall a prey to a squadron of three frigates 
commanded by Captain Stayner, who was cruising off Cadiz under 
orders from Blake. One galleon which was taken carried bullion 
to the value of 2,000,000 pesos; two other ships with an equal 
amount between them took fire and were lost. Blake defied 
precedent by continuing his cruise through the winter months, 
and thus was able to surprise the Mexican flota of 1656, which 
had lagged behind its sister-fleet and did not reach the Canaries 
till February, 1657. The flota landed its treasure, to the value 
of over 10,000,000 pesos, and lay in the harbour of Santa Cruz, 
the entrance to which was defended by a castle and six or seven 
forts, connected by barricades for musketeers. Early in the 
morning of April 20th, Blake with part of his fleet engaged the 
harbour ports, while Stayner with twelve frigates ran into the 
harbour, cast anchor opposite the flota, and battered it until every 
Spanish vessel was a blazing hulk. Having completed his work, 
Stayner brought his frigates safely out of the harbour, and rejoined 
Blake, who, like the commander of the ‘ Vindictive’ at Zeebrugge, 
had exposed himself to almost certain destruction to divert the 
attention of the enemy from the real objective of the attack. Blake 
did not secure the treasure, but he prevented it from reaching 
Spain at a critical moment in the war. We have touched on only 
a few of the interesting points in Mr. Haring’s valuable and 
scholarly book. The history of Spanish colonization is instructive 
because Spain committed nearly every possible blunder and has 
paid the penalty. 





THE FASCINATION OF CRIME.* 
Ir is reported by Mr. H. B. Irving in his Introduction to his Book 
of Remarkable Criminals that Tennyson and Jowett once sat up 
till the small hours discussing murders. ‘‘ The fact,’’ he adds, 
** is a tribute to the interest that crime has for many men of intellect 
and imagination.’” Any one who knows anything of Mr. Irving's 
career knows the fascination the subject has for him, and 
his book proves that this interest is not confined to the attractive- 
ness of its more picturesque and bizarre aspects for stage purposes. 
For many readers we imagine Mr. Irving’s Introduction, which is 
a little essay on crime, will be of more interest than the main part 
of the book. He has no sympathy, we gather, with the Lombroso 
theory according to which a man is the almost helpless victim of 
heredity. A man needs be a criminal for no more urgent reason than 
that his ear is set on his head at a particular angle, that his forehead 
is low and receding, or that he has a certain shaped occiput!. 
Mr. Irving agrees rather with those who hold, like the French 
Judge whom he quotes, that the passions and desires which are the 
chief causes of crime—lust, idleness, anger, hatred, revenge— 
“* are shared by rich and poor alike, by the educated and uneducated. 
They are inherent in human nature ; the germ is in every man.” 
To these causes Mr. Irving, strangely, omits to add ambition, 
yet unquestionably this has been the inspiration of most of the 
‘“‘ splendid sinners "’ of history whom he would include in an en- 
larged Newgate Calendar. For Mr. Irving’s definition of crime is 
by no means met by that implied by our penal laws. ‘ Crime,” 
he says, “‘ broadly speaking, is the attempt by fraud or violence 
to possess oneself of something belonging to another.’’ This 
premiss granted, it follows that the crimes of Napoleon “ are in 
essence no different from those of Sheppard or Peace.” “ If,” 
said Frederick the Great to his Minister Radziwill, ‘‘ there is any- 
thing to be gained by it, we will be honest ; if deception is necessary, 
let us be cheats.” ‘‘ These,’’ adds Mr. Irving, ‘“‘ are the very 
sentiments of Jonathan Wild.” The present Head of the Criminal 
Investigation Department has said that many criminals are 
animated by a spirit of ‘perverse adventure,” and is it not 
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this spirit, says Mr. Irving in effect, which animated Alexander 
the Great and now animates the present German Emperor ? 
Historians, he maintains, by their “fine writing” have 
distorted facte and done infinite harm. He suggests a new 
reading of history in which heroes should be heroes, and 
criminals criminals, and “thus something might be done towards 
restoring that balance of moral judgment in historical transactions 
for the perversion of which we are suffering to-day.” If a Kaiser 
Wilhelm, bent on “‘ perverse adventures,” could feel that he would 
be regarded by the world as no better than a Peace or a Crippen, 
would he be prevented from plunging into them? The idea is 
interesting, but unfortunately your great sinners, from Lucifer 
onwards, were never deterred by the fear of obloquy. 

Mr. Irving goes on to show that, apart from the general interest 
which crime has always had for men of “‘ intellect and imagination,” 
it has frequently been a direct inspiration to works of art :— 

“ The murder of Mr. Arden of Faversham inspired an Elizabethan 
tragedy attributed by some critics to Shakespeare. The Peltzer 
trial helped to inspire Paul Bourget’s remarkable novel André 
Cornélis. To Italian crime we owe Shelley’s Cenci and Browning’s 
The Ring and the Book. Mrs. Manning was the original of the maid 
Hortense.in Bleak House. Jonathan Wild, Eugene Aram, Deacon 
Brodie, Thomas Griffiths Wainewright have all been made the 
heroes of books or plays of varying merit.” 

From this to a comparison of rea) criminals with those of romance 
was an easy and attractive step. Mr. Irving has confined himseli 
to the creations of Shakespeare, and his analyses of Iago, of Cassius, 
of Macbeth, of King Claudius, are extremely interesting, but, 


as is inevitable with all Shakespearean criticism, his con- 
clusions are also extremely debatable. An incidental remark 
in Mr. Irving’s Introduction assures us that life must be 


for him a thing of extraordinary, if lurid, interest. ‘‘ Some 
years ago James Payn, the novelist, hazarded the reckoning 
that one person in every five hundred was an_ undiscovered 
murderer. This gives us all a hope, almost a certainty, that 
we may reckon one such person at least among our acquaint- 
ances.” Since that passage was written we gather that Mr. Irving's 


curious taste in his acquaintance has been satisfied to the extent’ 


of the “‘ one person,”’ for he adds in a footnote: ‘‘ The author was 
one of three men discussing this subject in a London club. They 
were able to name six persons of their various acquaintance who 
were, or had been, suspected of being successful murderers.”” How 
Robert Louis Stevenson would have delighted in this outlook ! 

From Mr. Irving’s fascinating essay, with its moral and philo- 
sophic flavour, it isa somewhat abrupt descent to the stories of crime 
that form the main part of his book. Careful not to imitate the 
faults of the historians, he writes a strictly impartial account of 
each crime, sparing no detail. Indeed, the dispassionateness of his 
method and his anxiety to spare us no details have had the effect 
of giving a curious and rather unpleasant prominence to the physical 
aspect of the crimes, and by the end of the book we feel somewhat 
as if we had emerged from a charnel-house. In selecting his cases 
Mr. Irving has given preference to those criminals pre-eminent 
“jin character or achievement.’’ These include, of course, the 
notorious Charles Peace, but to the general public most of the other 
names will be new. The collection is cosmopolitan, Mr. Irving 
having drawn his criminals from France and Austria, the United 
States and New Zealand, as well as from this country; but those 
who look for any striking evidence of racial differences in crime 
will be disappointed. The careers of Robert Butler, of Dunedin ; 
of Holmes, ‘‘ the wandering assassin”? of America; of Derues, 
“the merry murderer ’”’ of Paris, show that fundamentally human 
nature is very much tho same all the world over. 





*“ SPONTANEOUS ” EDUCATION.* 
Mur. Monressori’s new volume is a statement of the grounds upon 
which she justifies a further extension of her methods of education, 
Her first successes were with mentally deficient children, She 
then increased her scope and dealt with normal infants, and she 
now applies her methods to the teaching of children of from seven 
to eleven years. The varied objections commonly raised against 
her system—that it is frivolous ; that though it educates the senses 
exquisitely it neglects the mind and soul; that it is too gentle a 
preparation for a being who must encounter the buffets of the 
world—will of course be pressed against this new extension with 
redoubled energy. Especially perhaps will the last objection be 
raised. Thecritic will urge that anyhow at seven it is high time that 
the child learned the discipline of application to a task not of his 
own choosing. He will have to do so much uncongenial work in 
the world when he is grown! If the child never feels a premonitory 
breath of coercion, never hears ‘‘ You must!” the world’s lessons 
will be felt with such agonizing sensibility by the man! Let him 
not be too long “ nuzzled ’twixt the breasts of happiness” lest the 
glacier breath of the world wither his spirit at the first encounter. 
Dr. Montessori makes out an exceedingly good case against this 
sort of objection. The substance of her defence is that in the 
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field of psychics as in the field of physics direct preparation is not 
always the best method of defence. Even when we know the direc- 
tion from which the attack is to come—infection from a case of 
scarlet fever, poison from T.N.T.—it is often thought best to rely 
upon strengthening the vitality and resisting-power of the body 
rather than upon specific preventives. How much more when 
the direction from which danger may threaten is unknown. In the 
Rome of the Borgias one swallowed @ mixed lot of poison antidotes 
before going out to tea. But the modern general practitioner 
exposed to @ fine mixed bag of infection docs not give himself an 
occasional syringeful of assorted serums—diphtheria, enteric, 
phthisis, streptococcus, and what not. He trusts rather to the 
fresh air in his car, and (poor soul) to getting his food and sleep 
regularly and an occasional game of golf or lawn tennis. So with 
the child :— 

“ To be ready for a struggle it is not necessary to have struggled 

from one’s birth, but it is necessary to be strong. He who is strong 
is ready. The trials life has in store for us are unforeseen, unex- 
pected ;. no one can prepare us directly to meet them; it is only 
@ vigorous soul that can be prepared for anything.” 
We almost seem to be working round to our old friend the “‘ forti- 
fying curriculum” of the Public School classicist! And indeed 
there is similarity in the end—the production of a man of balanced 
character and discriminating mind rather than of a chemist or a 
mathematician. 

How utterly different the means employed! And here we must 
add a word of warning as to the present volume. It contains 
hardly any specific description either of methods or apparatus, so 
little indeed that a reader who had not at any rate a slight 
previous knowledge of Dr. Montessori’s earlier books would 
have rather a difficulty in following some of the arguments. How- 
ever, probably few people who are at all interested in pedagogics 
have not already read a little either to curse or bless. The book 
will certainly secure Dr. Montessori from the stigma of frivolity. 
She is not afraid of fundamentals. She is also a fighter, and to the 
open-minded reader some of the controversial part of the book 
will seem a little dry with the dust of battle. Also we commend 
to the translators Wordsworth’s essay on the distinction between 
the meaning of the words “fancy” and ‘‘imagination.”” The 
chapter headed ‘* Imagination ’’ would have gained a good déal in 
clarity even if they had read it only to disagree. But the book 
is a profoundly provocative and interesting study. We wonder 
if twenty years hence the critic will not be standing in his last- 
line trench crying: ‘‘ We knew it all along.” 





FICTION. 





MARY PLANTAGENET.* 
Mr. SNAITH is a writer of many moods and manners, but here he 
is at hie very best, handling a somewhat complicated plot with 
unfailing resource, singular felicity of style, and a rich and ironic 
humour that is free from all bitterness. As a tour de force it is less 
ambitious, less coruscating than Broke of Covenden; as a well- 
rounded work of art and a study of character it is far more satis- 
fying as well as more genial. Mr. Snaith describes Mary Plan- 
tagenet as an improbable story, and, in virtue of his free use of 
coincidence, he is perhaps wise in his acknowledgment. But it is 
full of human nature all the same, and there are at least a dozen 
characters that we should go a long way to meet if they lived in the 
flesh, a test which very few of the cleverest modern novels will 
stand. As for the plot, it is enough to say that it hinges on the 
secret marriage of the Duke of Bridport, and the extraordinary 
loyalty of his faithful wife in keeping dark the whereabouts of their 
child until the force of circumstances, a latent sense of chivalry, 
and the tyranny and curiosity of his family drove him reluctantly 
to a disclosure which not only consulted the needs of poetic 
justice but led to results eminently desirable from the eugenic 
point of view. It is hard to avoid speculating how the democratic 
Mr. Galsworthy, always a pessimist in his treatment of the clash of 
thenew and old régimes, would have handled thistheme. Wecannot 
rid ourselves of the conviction that the patricians would have 
triumphed, that Jack Dinneford would have returned to Vancouver, 
and the enchanting Mary have been permanently entombed in the 
squalors of suburbia. Mr. Snaith maintains an admirable, almost 
Olympian impartiality in dealing with patricians and plebeians, 
political thrusters and arrivistes, parvenus baronets, Cockney 
policemen (Joe Kelly's interview with the Duke is beyond praise), 
ambitious actresses, and lean, laconic ladies of rank. The irony of 
the situation is only enhanced by the fact that the dependants and 
servants of the great’ who figure in these pages were generally 
plus royalistes que le roi, even when this loyalty ran counter 
to their interests. With Mary it was different. She was im- 
pelled by a subconscious instinct, a call of the blood, to defend 
the prerogatives of an order to which she really belonged without 
knowing it. Jack Dinneford, on the other hand, suddenly pro- 
moted by the death of sundry cousins to the heirship to a dykedom, 
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had been democratized by his sojourn in the Colonies. In this 
conflict of opinions between two young people obviously cut out for 
ono another there are abundant opportunities of estrangement, but 
Mr. Snaith does not allow his irony to get the better of his humanity. 
He has given us a delightful book in which his earlier Meredithian 
affiliation only manifests itself in his psychology. His style is 
now his own, and it is in perfect harmony with his matter. By 
way of asserting the rights of a critic, which have been merged so 
far in that of eulogist, we may be allowed to suggest that Mr. 
Snoith’s chronology is at fault in one respect. If Sir Dugald 
Maclean was only forty-two when he became Hore Secretary, he 
could not have been more than nineteen when he was a raw Scots 
constable of truculent aspect and ursine gestures. This is not only 
improbablo, but we think Sir Edward Henry would bear us out 
when we say that it is impossible. 

But before wo take reluctant leave of Mary and her friends and 
relations we cannot resist quoting one or two specimens of Mr. 
Snaith's characteristic felicities of description :— 

“Mrs, Bridyit Connor, the greengrocer’s wife, was a widespread 
lady of Irish descent, of great but fluctuating charm and unfailing 
volubility.” 

{The Duke was] “‘a rather acid-looking gentleman who sat at 
the head of the table, with a facelike a cameo a little out of drawing, 
and a bow! of arrowroot before him.” 

“Constable Maclean, encumbered with a regulation overcoat, 
sat down rather like a performing bear.” 


“Martin Ross"? and Miss Somerville could not have done better: 





Reapasre Novers.—The Wall Street Girl. By Frederick Orin 
Bartlett. (Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d.)—A contrast between the 
American working girl. and her fashionable contemporary, in 
which the working girl carries off all the honours of war. The 
Blue Germ. By Martin Swayne. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)— 
An account of the extreme disadvantages which would immediately 
fall upon man should he succeed in obtaining physical immortality. 
The subject was better and more fully dealt with by Sir Walter 
Besant in a novel published at the end of the last century. 
Green and Gay. By Lee Holt. (John Lane. 6s.)—An accdunt 
of what corresponds in France to an Auxiliary Home Hospital. 
A well-managed espionage plot is worked in as well as a love story, 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Se 
(Notice tn this column does not necessarily preclude eubsequent revfevw.] 





Industrial Fatigue. By Lord Henry Bentinck. (P. 8. King. 
6d. net.)—This valuable little pamphlet deals with the relation 
between hours of work and output, and shows very conclusively 
that long hours and overtime do not pay the workman or the em- 
ployer. The cases cited are most instructive. In a Yorkshire 
mill, a reduction of the working week from fifty-five and a half 
to forty-five hours caused an immediate reduction of output by 
ten per cent., but after a few weeks the output was only five per 
cent. less than before; when the hours were increased to fifty 
the output was larger than it had ever been in a week of fifty-five 
and ahalf hours. In a surgical dressing factory, the women em- 
ployed produced far more in an eight-hour day than they had done 
in a twelve-hour day. In an engineering works, a reduction of 
the week from fifty-four to forty-eight hours saved a great deal of 
lost time, and only four out of two hundred and three women on 
piece-work failed to earn as much as before. Lord Henry Bentinck 
points out also that sickness, occasioned by long hours and over- 
strain, is @ far more serious factor in industry than is generally 
realized. Employers would do well to read his pamphlet. 





Senlis. By Cicely Hamilton. (W. Collins, Sons, and Co. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—Miss Hamilton saw Senlis three months after the battle of 
the Marne. The Germans had spent a week in the town before 
the battle, and, before retreating, had deliberately wrecked part 
of it, for no military purpose whatever but out of sheer spite. They 
shot the Mayor and other hostages because French patrols in the 
outskirts resisted the invaders. They drove women and children 
before their advance-guard down the road out of Senlis, to shelter 
themselves from French bullets. Miss Hamilton does well to recall 
these horrors quietly and soberly, because the enemy is still as bar- 
barous as he was in 1914, and must be brought to account for his 
many crimes. Her description of the untouched portion of the fine 
and historic little town is of great interest, but her narrative of the 
German outrages, illustrated with photographs, is the chief feature 
of the book. 





The Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. Edited by H. Dodwell. 


Vol. V. (Madras Government Press. 4s. 6d.)—The new volume of 
Mr. Dodwell's excellent edition of Ranga Pillai's diary covers the 
period from April to October, 1748. Ranga Pillai was the factotum 
of Dupleix, the French Governor of Pondicherry, and his voluminous 
diary, now being translated from the Tamil at the instance of the 





Madras Government, presents a very lively picture of the Governor, 
his wife—whom the diarist detested—and his edministration 
The account of the abortive siege of the town by Boscawen in the 
autumn of 1748 is of curious interest. Ranga Pillai unkindly attri. 
butes his chief's success to luck, but though the besiegers were very 
unskilful in their methods of attack, and lost heavily by sickness, 
Dupleix deserves credit for having kept his head through a some. 
what trying experience. 





The Gold Tree. By J.C. Squire. (Martin Secker. 10s. 6d. net. )— 
In these days of severe economy it is a rare pleasure to see a pretty 
book like this, with large type, broad margins of fine paper, and 
woodcut initials designed in the Renaissance style by Mr. Austin 
Spare. Mr. Squire’s charming little essays, remote from the war, 
accord with their setting. He writes admirably about trees and 
gardens and the moods of sentimental youth. He takes a delight 
in describing dreams. The best essay in this manner is that in which 
he recounts a dream-visit to the ideal old bookshop, with the impas. 
sive proprietor seated in the corner, reading a huge folio and taking 
no notice of his client ; M. Anatole France would recognize in the 
essayist a kindred spirit. The one grim note is struck in the ossay on 
“The March of Progress,”’ relating how a young poet of Atlantis 
protested vainly against human sacrifice, and comforted himself 
with the reflection that ‘“‘ what ought to come must come."’ It ig 
a useful maxim. 





Botanists and gardeners will be glad to know that the Kew 
Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information for 1917 (Stationery Office, 
4s. 6d.) has appeared as usual, despite the war, and contains many 
instructive and curious articles. An account of “ The Flora of the 
Somme Battlefield,’’ written last summer, is important as showing 
that, “‘instead of the new surface soil being sterile, the shelling 
and weathering have ‘ cultivated’ the land.”’ ‘‘ No more moving 
sight can be imagined than this great expanse of open country 
gorgeous in its display of colour, dotted over with the half-hidden 
white crosses of the dead.’”” Here and there were patches of corn, 
usually self-sown. The writer of the article thinks that the only 
solution of the problem of restoring the battlefield to cultivation 
may be to convert it into a forest tract, ‘thus forming a ‘ Via 
Sacra’ both beautiful and useful.” 





Both Sides of the Curtain. By Genevidve Ward and Richard 
Whiteing. (Cassell and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Whiteing’s contri- 
bution to this book is a small one. It consists of a few chapters 
recording some of Miss Ward's successes in rather more detail 
than she could be expected to give them, and an Introduction 
in the course of which he relates the true story of Miss Ward's mar- 
riage with the Russian Count de Guerbel—a story as romantic as 
any of the dramas so popular at the time of her first appearance 
on the stage. The main portion of the book is a vivacious and enter- 
taining account by Miss Ward of her experiences, first as opera 
singer, then as actress. In her long career she has met many famous 
and interesting people, and gives numberless anecdotes of noted 
singers and actors, composers and managers, poets and critics. 
Sho expresses herself with vigour on most topics, and is not afraid of 
declaring herself both anti-Wagnerian and anti-Ibsen. After her 
emphatic criticism of the Norwegian master it would be interesting 
to have Miss Ward’s opinion of the developments of what is called 
the intellectual and realistic drama, but on this point she is 
curiously reticent—or, shall we say, cautious ? 





The sixth volume of The New Europe (Constable and Co., 10s. 6d. 
net) contains the weekly issues from January 17th to April 11th, 
with an index. The journal supplies invaluable information by its 
articles and notes on the many difficult problems of foreign 
affairs, 








[*,* Exratcm.—The author of A Book of Quaker Saints, reviewed 
in our last issue, is Miss L. Violet Hodgkin, a daughter of the late 
Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, and not Mr. Hodgkin.] 








LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 
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INDIGESTION 
A famous Physician’s Remedy 


As a remedy for Indigestion and Acidity Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly 
nd Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, which they make from Dr, Jenner’s 
original formula. They are pleasant to take and quite harmless, 

TesTIMONY :—” With great pleasure I add my testimony to that of others who 
have taken Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges and derived | ny benefit from their 
use, My powers of digestion seem really strengthened, and the distressing FLATU- 
LENCE trom which I suffered is greatly relieved,” 


“Mies B—— tried the Absorbent Seaman and found they gave relief in an attack 
of ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH when the usual indi treatment had failed, 
Further supplies obtained locally led gradually to a complete cure.” 











“T found Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges wentnedy Senta in preventing 
a SINKING FAINT FEELING which I think is descri as HUNGER PAIN, 
Ihave suffered much from this, but since taking the lozenges have felt quite a different 


person.” 


“I gnffered very much from HEARTBURN and ACIDITY, and your remedy 
has been wonderful in relieving this, and consequently curing the almost incessant 
SLEEPLESSNESS I suffered from,” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and &]-, of all Chemists. 


A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application, Mention thig journal, and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACGCAS SAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores ; 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which. nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


IRISH Samples and dlustrated list post free 
COLLARS 
By Appotniment te thetr & SHIRTS 


ajesties tha King and Queen 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™: 
473 OXFORD STREET W. 
ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 


CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 
AT 25% TO 60% LESS THAN PRESENT PRICES 
BOR CASH. Tel.: GERRARD 3500. 

















A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to ite Policyholders in 1917 over 
&9,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE ACT, 1918, 


University Qualification for the Constituency of the University of Durham, the 
Victoria University of Manchester, the University of Liverpool, the University of 
Leeds, the University of Sheffield, the University of Birmingham, and the University 
of Bristol, forming and being a University constituency under the said Act, 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that claims of persons entitled to vote at a Parlia- 
mentary election in respect of qualifications at the University of Manchester forming 
part of the above constituency must be sent to the Registration Officer of the Univer - 
sity on or before the 31st July, 1918, and in future years on or before the 31st January 
and the 31st July, provided that ag regards a man he is of full age, and not subject 
to any legal incapacity, and hag received a di (other than an honorary degree) 
at the said University forming part of the constituency, and that as regards a 
woman she has attained the age of thirty years, and hag received a degree (other than 
an honorary degree) at the said University forming part of the said constituency, 

No person who received a degree at the sald Un wenaity before the 6th February, 
1918, will have a right to be registered unless he or she makes a claim for the popes. 
Forms of claim can be obtained from the Registration Officer, The University, Man- 
chester, A fee of five shillings will be in respect of registration to all persons 
whose names are put on the register and who graduated before 6th February, 1918. 
Persons who graduate after 6th February 1918, will be required to pay a fee of £1, 
A birth certificate may be required, Ali claims must be sent in on or before the 
Sist July, 1918, and in future years on or before $list January and 3ist July, 

Provisional lists of voters will be open to inspection at the said Universities respect- 
Ively up to the 81st August, 1918, Inclusive, and in future up to the last days of 
February ahd August respectively, and all claims in res thereof or objections 
thereto, forms of which can be obtained from the Registration Officer of the Univer- 
sity, Manchester, must be made and sent in on or before 7th September, 1918, and in 
succeeding years on or before 7th March and 








the 12th June, 1918, 


appointment), — Partic 
Leed: 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


OUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 
= __EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
ASSISTANTS REQUIRED in SECONDARY SCHOOLS, to commence Sept- 
ember, 1918 :— 
School, Romaived Qualifications, Commencing 
Mathematics, C 


Blyth Secondary singing a a... £140-£170 


(Girls) 
Wallsend Secondary - Mic Mathematics Art = 
(Boys) Temporary Mistress, { Drawing | Musle. } £140-£170 


Mistress... ee 
} 

ys. 
Wallsend Secondary } Manual Instructor.. { Woodwork, Machine } 


(Boys) gumezine. y £150-£170 
Whitley and Monk- rench and History, 
ecaton, High (Girls), f Form Mistress .. / Class singing @ re- > £140-£170 


Whitley and Monk- Mathematics or g 
seaton, High (Girls). } Form Mistress .. { _-, ie + ee £140-£170 


Seale of Salaries under revision. 
Forms of application may be obtained from C. WILLIAMS, The Moothall, New- 
e. 


castle-on-Tyn 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 





OUNTY OF 
SUPERINTENDENT OF TEACHING IN DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, 
Applications are invited for the position of County Superintendent of the Teaching 
of Domestic Subjects (including Needlework) in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
Salary £150, rising by inerements to £200, Forms of applicalien may be obtained from 
C. WILLIAMS, The Moothall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


UNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Acting Principal: Miss C. T. CUMBERBIRCH, B.A. 

Wanted in September, a WOMAN LECTURER to help with ce, Mathematics 
and Gardening, Degree and Training essential.—Forms of application (to be returned 
by June yd and further particulars of the post may be obtained from the ACTING 
PRINCIPAL, Municipal Training College, tingham Road, Hull. 


. ORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Applications are invited for the following poste vacant in September :— 

1, ASSISTANT PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY MISTRESS, with subsidiary 

subject, Mathematics or Geography. Initial salary £160. 

2, JUNIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS, with subsidiary subject, Geography. 

Salary £130, rising to £150. 
8. ASSISTANT FRENCH MISTRESS, Phonctics essential. Subsidiary subject, 
English or Needlework, Salary £130, rising to £150, 

Application should be made as soon as possible by letter to the undersigned, Par- 
ticulars must be given as to subjects offered, Degree, training, experience, and age. 
Copies of testimonials and the names of three referees must be enclosed. 

THOS, DUCK WORTH, Secretary for Higher Education, 


__ Victoria Institute, Worcester. aes was 
[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN LATIN, 
The Counci} are about to appoint a LECTURER in LATIN, Salary £200 per 


annum, 
Applications must be sent in by June 10th.—Further particulars may be obtained 
from W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


ptemeasiel COUNCIL OF ped WEST RIDING OF YORK- 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Principal—Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil, 


The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the post of IN- 
STRUCTRESS in PHYSICAL TRAINING at Bingley Training College. Salary 
£175 per annum, non-resident, Scale under consideration. Last date for the receipt 
of applications, June 10th.—Furthet particulars and form of application to be obtaincd 
from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield 


1 TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 

Applications are invited for the post of PERIPATETIC WOMAN TEACHER 
for the instruction of Pupil Teachers in Rural Schools, Candidates should possess a 
University Degree or ite equivalent and be qualified to teach English subjects up to 
Senior Local standard. Experience in a secondary school or pupil teacher centre 
will be a recommendation, Salary £150, rising to (provisional) maximum of £175, 
with travelling expenses. Further culars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications should be returned on or 


before June 8th, 
GRAHAM BALFOUR, Director of Education, 
County Education Offices, Stafford. 4, 
COMMITTEE. 




















NOUTHEND - ON - SEA EDUCATION 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISIPKESS, 
Applications are invited for the post of Head-Mistress of the above School 
(opened in September, 1913), with accommodation for 320 girls, at a commencing salary 
of £400 per annum, rising by £25 annually to £500. Applicants must be Graduates of a 
British University or hold equivalent qualifications and must have had experience in a 
Public Secondary School, eference will be given to candidates under 40 years of 
age, Application must be made on an Official Form to be obtained, together with 
further information, from the undersigned, and must be returned by Monday, 10th June, 
1918. Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be deemed a disqualification. 
J. W. BARROW, Becretary. 
Education Offices, 11 Nelson Street, Southend-on-Sea, 





[ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DARLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress : Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, MLA, 
ENGLISH MISTRESS required in September to take charge of the Course of 
Modern Studies, Candidates should hold a good Degree, and in their application 
should give evidence of their organising ability, their methods, and their ideas as to 
the aim and scope of English teaching. 
Salary up to £250 per year, according to qualification. 
Education Office, Darlington, A. ©. BOYDE, 
13th May, 1918, Secretary. 


ITY OF SHEFFIELD — EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The Committee invite applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP and HEAD- 
MISTRESS-SHIP of two new Secondary Schools (one for boys and one for girls) 
which are to be opened in September next. Salaries £500 and £350 per annum 
respectively.—Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom all applications should be addressed on or before Wednesday, 
G,. 8, BAXTER, Secretary. 














Leopold Street, isth May, 1918, 


ETHODIST COLLEGE, BELFAST.—Requtred for beginning 
of September :—(1) EXPERIENCED TEACHER of CHEMISTRY. Salary 





£300 per annum. (2) INSTRUCTOR of WORKSHOP PRACTICE, MACHINE 


DRAWING, and MANUAL INSTRUCTION, Salary £200 per annum,.—Applica- 
tions, with one copy of testimonials, to be sent immediately to HEAD-MASTER, 


r EEDS WOMEN CITIZENS’ LEAGUE.—The Committee 
invite applications for post of ORGANISING SECRETARY (part-time 
ulars from Miss WHITING, Moor Drive, Headingley, 





ANTED in September, for QUEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL, 








Beptember. 
It is requested that a stamped, envelope be enclosed with the application 
for the odliclal registration form, 


PITLOCHRY, GYMNASTIC MISTRESS, specially for Remedial Work and 
Games, Dartford Student with cxpericnce preferted.—Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS- 
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ICHMOND (SURREY) COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS’ 
WANTED in Jeptem next :-— 

1, A SENIOR HISTORY  IsTRESS. Honours Degree (or equivalent) and 
experience esecntial, Initial salary according to qualifications, &c. (minimum £120), 
rising by annual increments of £8 to £220. 

2. A MISTRESS to teach gencral subjects, incl Science. London Pasa 
Degree or H Honours. ‘I'raining esscntial, Initial salary according to 
qualifications, &c., rising in the case of a Graduate (minimum £120) by annua! incre- 
ments of £8 to 230, in the case of a non-Graduate (minimum £100) by annual lacre- 
mente of £6 to £150. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications and accompanied by not more than 
3 commen, must reach the HEAD-MISTRESS at School not later than 
June 10th. 


OUTHPORT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Mias F, A. ATHYA, M.A. 

MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS wanted for -~ Must have special qualifica- 
i Matheinatics and be able to help with Junior Science, Good experience 
essen 

——_ not less than £130; scale £130-£230 by £10 annual increments. 

ications to be made on a special form which can be — from the HEAD- 
wis RESS, and should be returned to her before June 
WM. ALLANACH, ‘B.Sc, (Hon.) Lond, 
Education O Director 


ffice tor of Educ ation. 
2 Church Strect, Southport. 
C;Pereaasses OF 


LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 
The CORPORATION INVITE OFFERS for the BINDING and REPAIRING 
of BOOKS for the PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Specifications and Forma of Offer may be had on application to the CITY 
LIBRARIAN, Mitchell Library, North Street. Scaled =e marked outside 
“ Offers for kbinding, &c., Libraries Department,” must be lodged with the 
SUBSCRIBER on or before uraday, 13th proximo, 

The lowest or any Offer may not be accepted 
J. LINDSAY, Town Clerk, 








GLASGOW. 


City Chambers, Glasgow, 24th May, 1918. 


KATHARINE’ J TRAIN ING COLL BAS FOR SCHOOL- 
RESSES, TOTTENHAM, 

There wi will be required Miteor the Summer Vacation TWO LECTURERS, non- 
res 

(DA Graduate In Honours in En ish, with French as a subsidiary subject ; holding 
the Teacher's diploma, or giving er evideace of comp ein t ig alary 
at the rate of £180 per annum, 

(2) A Lecturer in Method (for students preparing for work in Infants’ Schools) ; 
to teach also Drawing and Handicraft ; holding the N.F.U. certificate. Salary at 
the rate of £160 per annum. 

Ca must be members of the Church of England.—Applications should be 
sent in, not later than June 10th, to the Principal, Rev. Prebendary HOBSON, 
8, Katherine's College, Tottenham; N, 17, from whom further particulars may be 
obtain 


d bee RED MAIDS’ SCHOOL, MANOR HOUSE, CLIFTON, 
September, a SCIENCE MISTRE ESS for Lew above Public, Secondary, 











mu %. 

Behool, Subjects : Botany, Pt gay’ Fe and some Form i 
inehuding Elementary thematics ary ‘ban £70, with Board 
dence, and Laundry. 

Wanted, in September, a FORM MISTRESS, Special subjects: Latin and ye 


subsidiary ; : 
qualifications and experience, with 
Apply HEAD-MIS'TRESS, 


W ANTED, in Se ptember, for WHITELANDS TRAINING 
COLLEGE, CHELSEA (Church of England), a Resident SCIENCE LEC- 
i RER (Adv, Botany | — Nature Study). Degree ; Secondary Teaching Diploma ; 

tience. ording to gqualif cations. and experience. Also a Resident 
L tC TURER IN HYS SICAL TRAINING (Games and Dancing). Salary from £90. 
— —Apply to PRINCIPAL before June 7th. 


ry, Geography, or Mathematics. Salary from £70, according to 
Board, Residence, and Laundry. 





{June 1, 1918. 
ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON. 8. 11 
DO: SCIENCE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. ‘ 
the Board of Education for the training of Teachers. 


zed by 
Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, ork, Housewift 
Including Infant Care, Needlework, Dressmaking, 9 ams ani 
keepers and School Matrons. s for House. 
sae hg ey AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 
Recogni Local Government Board, Royal Sanitary Tastitu 
tary inspectors” Exa Myo yn" § re ! te, and Sant. 
Training Courses ( are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary Inspec. 
1 ae District, and Social Workers, 
Preparatory Course for Nurses a 
PHYSICAL TRAINING  aeenat 


Three Rag y +e of "> for ~~ of ae Educational and R 
ag es mming, Games, &0c. Dipl wuedial 
Non- profesional Students also  aecapted. aia whe; Plomas granted. 
— ees, Scholarsh! ostels, ani rricula 
SECRETARY. tad apply to the 





CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE For 

WOMEN gm ay zed by the Board of Education as 4 

ieee ited, or Secondar ae — Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, MA, 

—_ (Dublin) ; Cami es Girton College, 4 resi. 

Gential ~~ 1 providing a EL "8 training for secondary teachers, Th. 
Course incl preparation — i. 


ay, e Teachers’ Certificate (Theor: 
of London mg Ample o; —_ 
toachiog Bet Scloese, Languag ematics, and other 
subjects in schools in Cambridge. ng are admit hy ‘January and in Sept- 
ember, Fees 75 guincas and 


ineas. 
Particulars as to qualifications for oe dmission, scholarsh! ips, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, ining College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 


— BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D, (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY 
Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, MP, The Rt, Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHK 
ADDISON, M.P, The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 


Practice) and fer the ag yo 
nity is given for practice in 





Mis A. WIKNER Ay Cent, I of Gymnastics, Stockholm), 


The was 0 1 and was the first of its kind in England, Students 
are prepared ag teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System, 
The course extends over two years. It incl the study of , ee, Ph ology, 


Theory of Education ; “the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnast Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood, College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful” and healthy locality close to Dartford Hea’ 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


Course begins in 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
ae in this College to ‘become Teachers of Gymnastics. ‘The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on ths 
— ten Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
ket, Tennis, oni Netball, &c.—For Prospectus apply the > Secretary. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt, 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D,; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A. —¥or information concerning Scholarships and Loaa 
Fund Fund spply t to @ Prinelpal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


(\ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical trai training: vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life; from 
 & per annum, Students can enter any date, Visitors received if accomio- 
dation permits.—Illus, prospectus of RIDLEY “PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex, 











ANTED in R.C. TRAINING COLLEGE, in September, 

MISTRESS, to assist In the Principles of Teaching for Infant and Junior 
Work, and teach Needlework and Handwork throughout.—Box 842, The Spectator, 
1 _ Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 


M VWGILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OxFORD.— 
& Wanted, for September next, a MISTRESS to teach Mathematics and some 
subsidiary subject. Degree or equiv. alent esse ntial, and Secondary Training desirable 
Salary according to qualifi cations. —Apply to to HEAD-MISTRESS, 
(SAMBRIDGESHIR E- EDUCATION _ a OMMITTEE. 

/ CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, CAMBRIDGE 

WANTED, immediately or for next term, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for Lower 
Porm work ; "Graduate, Comme ncing salary £150 per annum, rising to a maximum 
of £200,—Forms of application, which should be returned immediately, may be 
obtained of the EDUCATION SEC RETARY, County Hall, Cambridgo, 

28th May, 1918. 


GAFFRON WALDEN TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 


Wanted, In September, an experienced KINDERGARTEN LECTURER to 
teach Method, Drawing, Handwork, and Geography, Commencing galary, with 
residence, not less than £120, —Apply PRINCIPAL, 
t ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S HATCHAM 

GIRLS, NEW CROSS, 8... 14.—Wanted, in September, HISTORY MIS- 
TRESS. Honours Degree or equival sot and Training. Experience tn good Secondary 
School desirable. Salary according to qualifications and expericuce.—Apply imme- 
diately to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


RME GIRLS’ SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE, STAFFS.— 
Required, in feptember, SENIOR FRENCH MISTRESS. Degree or 
equivalent and ence ab: Salary according to qualificationsund experience. 


-Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ORK REQUIRED FOR SEPTEMBER.— Oxford Graduate 
¢Woman) wants work as READER to Lecturer in English, Applicant 

















SCHOOL FOR 











qualified to coach Pu ils in = - Literature, Old Eaglish, Middle Eagiish, Gothic, 
and Old Norse (C Hons. English). —Box 843, The Spectator, 
1 a Wellington Street, Strand, London, W &, 2. 

= ee _—=—=s 


-NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE. —Up-to- 
date a reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now we 


ciLAPPHLT Os en, may be obtained through the above Office.—Apply Miss 
| tings — Hon, Mods,, Maths.), Secretary, 6 Princes Street, Cavendish 
quare, W . 











LECTURES, do. : 
[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES: are awarded In the following Faculties :— 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE eRP TS MEDICINE, LAW, ENGIN- 
EERING (including Mining), and METALLURGY. 

OURSES are held and a DIPLOMA Is comand in GLASS eg ag 





DIPLOMA in any my rh A two years’ course Bg | for a 
Ged Ee Diploma has = been arranged in conjunction with the Shefficid Training 
Domestic Science, 


, 73 and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year, 
Prospectuses giving full information may be obtained from 
W. M, GIBBONS, Registrar, 





OUTDOOR. LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instrue- 
tion. Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beeke eping, Marketing, 
Frult-preserving. —For illustrated Prospectus apply PRINC IPALS. 


TRAINING COLLEGE, ‘ON 





‘DARLINGTON.—ONE YEAR 

COURSES of TRAINING are provided for those wishing to qualify: (1) as 
Heads of Nursery Schools; (2) as Teachers in Continuatign Schools. ‘Trained 
Certificated Teachers, or Graduates, or candidates who have passed Higher Local 
or Higher Frocbe! Examinations are cligible-—Particulars as to fecs, grants, and 
courses of work on application to the Principal, Miss F.. HAWTREY 


TYXHE PRACTICAL COLLEGE, INHOLMES 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX, DOMESTIC TRALNING, 
FARMING, &c,, for GENTLEWOMEN.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


“MANS ION 
GARDENING, 





&o * 








PRIVATE TUITION, 


Bea ae P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 


and other Exams. Large modera house, 200 3 200 yards from sea, 
_ Apely § Sieg | House, 3 Manor [anor Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


)DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
$4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistrees—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS “AND GIBLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD- MISTRESS, 


() lGatbumon and EAST BOURNE .—Principals: 3: Miss 
Mode 





CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton Coliego).—First-rate 
Premises specially built for a School, Large Playing-fields and 
ab, Cricket, Swimming, &c, 


ra Education 
Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Ten 


H. eG 2. -§.- Bae 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 














D, 








Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 616.” a 
LiXeHoLt SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Pn he ication to an om, Thuraday, May Ot MOIR. 

: 7 Grayshott, 
ROWBOROUGH, 8 USS E X.—“ PINEBU HURST.” 


COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRIS. —House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 feet above sea leve 





Principal—Miss H. T. NEILL, MAL * (Vict.), Class. Tri (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. NNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).— Pros: on application. ea 
S T. FELIX SOQOHOOL, 

é ATER RAILS xy 
UMMED eT Mister Mies Le BILCOX. 
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ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead, Principal, ‘Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripes, Cambridge, M.A.,~ Dublin. rough education on modern fines, 
Pa jis prepared for advaticed examinations and for the nniversities, if required. 
Pecutiful situation overlooking the bay, Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


MHE .DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Pracing air from Downs and sea, 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY 61H, 

—————————— ~ i = ne 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
ctus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 


Newnham College (Historical ‘ripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Colloge, 
Tel.: 470 Harrow, 























1T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIALS, AGED 8 TO 19, 

The numbers having reached 200, a waiting-list is now necessary, and os Pupils 
will be received in order of application, parents should enter their names as early as 
possible, Ths majority of the vacancies will be allotted to ages under 12, Fees: 
Boarders, 103 guineas; Day-Scholare, tuition 40 guineas, dinner and tea 15 guincas, 
—Apply SECRETARY, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
Lcok, which contains in a concise form the new Keguiations, with full illustrated 
description Of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth,—( Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 











NADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE. 
NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 

Age of entry, 13, up to 15, Nominations to Koyai Naves College, Dartmouth, 
Terms £80 per annum,—Apply Messrs, DEVITT and MOOKE, Managers, 12 Fen- 
chureh Buildings, E.G. 3, 

T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c, 
For prospectus write to Key. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, RERKS&.—Public School Education. 
a Highly qualified eteff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
Lulldings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees, £55, Entrance 
Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ERKHAMSTED Lor + neeracstn 








SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Fcientific and Medical Life. Suecessiul preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
the School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the age 
of 10}, Junior for Boys 103 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has separate 
houses, teaching, life and games.—-Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value 90 Guineas, and 
EXHIBITIONS, open to boye under 15 on September 20th, 1918, will be held on 
June 4th, at Bradfield ard in London, 

Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 
Hionse, Bradficid, Berkshire. 


ORK: BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTR EE, B. A., sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate of the University oi Cambridge in School Management and 
Method, 

Biological, chemical, and physical laboratories; a natural history room ; 
workshops (including forge and meta! work lathe); swimming bath, 

Prospectus, &c., from the TREASURER, Bootham School, York. 


) oO COLL E @ BE. 








two 





OVER 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA, 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40, £30, £20) for BOARDERS will 
be offered on July ist, 1918. 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8, LEE, Head-Master. 


‘UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1576.) Motor 
from Maidetone, Complete Modern School Buildings and Roarding-Houses 
(1911), Separate House, &c., for Juniors, Situation ideal, 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulare from Rev, W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Strect, Westminster, 








SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent.— 

Founied 1576.— THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of the valne of £63 a year, 

one or two of the value of £13 a ycar, and a CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY'S 

EXHIBITION of £30 a year, will be awarded in Juiy.—¥or further particulars apply 

~ Rev,W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master, at the School, or to the CLERK, 53 Palace 
reet, 8.W, 1. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School op June 6th and 7th, 1918 
for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of 
£30, and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys 
under 15 on May Ist, Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
ships are tenable together. 
urther particulars may be had from Rev, A. H. COOKE, Sc.D,, Head-Master, 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 
on 26th, 27th, and 28th June, at which some SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be offered for compctition—For particulars apply by letter to the 
BURSAR, The Bursary, Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 8. 
j}ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE, Read-Master: Rev, F. 8, WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special! Army and Engineering Clases, Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school, Cadct corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courte, swimming bath, &c, Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 

















l\HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, £75-£15. Examination, June 25th-26th; Entrics, June 11th, 
Particulars from the BURSAR, The Leys, Cambridge, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—AN EXAMINATION will be held on 
June 4th and 6th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in vaiue from 
£60 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET An EXAMI- 


NATION will be held on July 9th, 10th and 11th for THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £50, £40 and £30 a ycar.—For particulars apply tothe HEAD-MASTER, 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Ko. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Moiton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
ané Becretarial work; Course from any date, Excellent introductions given. 








—* 


‘és PEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C, 2 (near Charing Cross Station), T.N. Gerrand 6170, TY¥PLE- 
WRITING, SHORTHAND, FRENCH, MIMEOGRAPHING (Agenda, Balance 
Sheets, Cards, Programmes, Testimonials, Parish News, &c., &c.). 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

; TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) progpec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idca of fees should be given, 
PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.G. 4, 





Telephone: 5053 Central, 
apes Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and FEducatsonal 


& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particularg of 
their requiremeats (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
UTORS of fees, &c.) to 
T ~o Mesers. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffe of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1, Teiephone—i136 Museum, 


(Hoc OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free ef charge will be given b 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.,, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.—Lovely 


situation, 800 ft,, close to moor, Shady and sheltered garden. Separate 
tables, Private sitting-room if required. Full for August.—Apply MANAGER, 
Middlecott, Iisington, 8. Devon, ‘Tel.: 8 Hay Tor, Inelusive terms, 
7 QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
URCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 


———————$—<—{={Z—J__—[—[_——=—_ == _ = = 











©50 PRIZE.—Send postage (2d.) for particulars and copy of 
“How to Earn Money while Learning How to Write for Newspapers and 
Magazines.” Practical and comprehensive Correspondence Courses—Fiction and 
Articics, Ac, Expert Literary Directors, Constructive Criticism. Beginners 
taught how to make work saleable, Exceptional testimonials,—Addrces EDITORIAL 
(Dept, 8), 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2, 


G UARANTEED NEW-LAID EGGS for Preserving.—£6 10s. 
per case of 360, carriage paid at Owner's Risk rate, or £6 15s, at Company's 


Risk rate, Cash with order.—Apply to BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Liandrillo, 
Corwen, Eggs will be almost unobtainable during the coming winter, 





} EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irntisa Porm. Lovericx. Inisn 
CROCHET, Ceoilars, Fichus, Rerthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, de, Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents, Selection 
sent op approval, Direct ircm the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 
A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—HighestV alue assured. 
Up to 7s. = teoth pinned cn Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, 
£2 on Platinum. Cash or ofier by return, If offer not accepted parcel returned 
ostirce, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 
Eatisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. if forwarded by post, value 
per return or ofler made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd, 100 years, 
{ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 
selling make sure of their value by writing for FREE BOOKLET, wide, 
exp!ains very clearly the valuc of any artificial teeth. Kindly mention The Spectator, 
E. LEWIS, 20 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANC3. 














{OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCLENTIFIC 
REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, ¥.Z.8, Supplied by 

order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s, Gd., 2s, 6d,, 52., 
post fre.-—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookeemoore Road, Sheffield, 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBaNy MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.O, 


Parron: H.M. THe KING, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 


Treasurer: THE Fakt oF Harrowpy. Secretary: Goprasy H, Hami.Tox. 











“THE CHILDREN’S BREAD.” 
The tie 
Waifs and Strays Society’s 


family is now 4,900. 


In days to come these children should be 
Props of the Empire. 

Guardians of its Peace. Founders of 
Pillars of its Church. 


HELP US TO FEED THEM. 
Gifts gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 


Cheoues, eic., crossed and payable “ Waifs and Strays.” 


its Families. 
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‘ARETHUSA’ WAR EMERGENCY FUND 


The National Refuges and Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 
have joined th Navy, 
aa eye the “Merchant egg ee 


were in the Zeebr'u affair. Old Boys 
ere serving in 1 British Regiments. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 


THE KING AND QUEEN. 
ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOB, 


Patrons; 
Vice-President : 
Chairman and Treasurer ; 
Cc. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Joint Secrelaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices : 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 














PLEASE CONTRIBUTE TO THE 


WAR ,_ FUND 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916), 
which supports the following branches of war activity, among others: 
700 (formerly 800, 100 lost in recent fighting) Recreation Huts, Tents, and Centres 
for men of H.M. Services at home (including a number at northern naval bases), 
France eng about 100 still under sholl-fire), Italy, Malta, Egypt, Palestina, 
Macedonia, East Africa, Mesopotamia, and India. 
Kitchen Cars on West Front (several recently destroyed by 
Hostels (Buckingham Palace ~~ _ others) for men on Teove| in London. 
Farm Training for Discharged m 
Social Club in London. 
Hostels for Discharged ‘men while learning trades. 
Conv t Home for Wounded, and Hostel for 7 men while being refitted. 
Friends and Treats for men In hospital, far trom hom 
Rest Huts and Hostels for Girl Munitioners. 
Hostels and Recreation Rooms tor wives of ane men, 


YOUR ASSISTANCE is earnesti aie towards the necessarily 
LARGE OUTLAY. 
Cheques, crossed ‘* Barclays’,a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILEz, 
Lond = ao Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
ndon, 








On SATURDAY, Gth JULY, 


there will be a 


CRICKET MATCH AT LORD'S 


CHURCH v. STAGE: 
in ald of the 


CHURCH ARMY 
(registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) 
RECREATION HUTS AT THE FRONT. 


The arrangements are being made on the Church side by the Reve, A. M. BATTY, 
Rector of West Hackney, and F, H, GILLINGHAM, Rector of Bermondsey; and 
on the Stage side by Sir FRANK BENSON acd Mr, OSCAK ASCHE, 


The Band of the Royal Artillery will play. 
Further particulars later. 


THE CALL OF THE WOUNDED. 


SEND BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
To the RED CROSS WAR LIBRARY, Surrey 
House, Marble Arch, W.1; or to the 
LONDON LIBRARY, St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 


ONLY ONE-TENTH orf Books co.tectep sy 


POST OFFICE is GIVEN To THE WAR LIBRARY. 
THE ONLY ORGANISATION FOR SUPPLYING THE 
HOSPITALS OF NAVY AND ARMY. 


WE RECEIVE AN AVERAGE OF H. M. GASKELL, ) Hon, 
60 BAGS ONLY OUT OF GOO. C. HAGBERG WRIGHT, | Secs 














“THIS ISLAND SHALL NEVER LIE AT THE PROUD FOOT 
OF A CONQUEROR.” —Suaxesreare. 


THANKS TO THE ROYAL NAVY! 


The Prisoners of the Royal Navy in enemy hands are fed 
by the Ladies’ Emergency Committee of the Navy League. 


REMEMBER ‘VINDICTIVE,’ ZEEBRUGGE and OSTEND, 


and do your bit by sending your cheque to the Hon. Secretary, 


LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE OF THE NAVY LEAGUE, 
66 Queen Anno Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


| How the Bible Society F ulfilled 


TRANSLATION 








its Mission last year 


In seven new languages some book or books of Scripture 
appeared for the first time, raising the number of versions on 
the Society's List to 511. 

The ‘‘ Union" version of the Bible has been completed in 
Wenli, the classical form of Chinese, and also in Mandarin, 
spoken and read by the vast majority in China. This Mandarin 
Bible addresses many more human beings than the English 
Bible. The New Testament has been published in Hwa Miao, 
for aborigines in Western China. 

For Christian Missions, translation or revision is being 
promoted in at least a hundred different tongues. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The number of volumes circulated last year was 9,387,000; 

this is 429,000 more than in the year before the war. 
WAR WORK 

Since the war began the Society has provided over 8,000,000 
books in seventy-five languages, for use by friends and foes 
in trench, dugout, prison-camp, barrack-room, battleship, and 
hospital. 

SUPPLIES 

Though there has been a dearth of many things, the Bible 
Society has maintained supplies of all its indispensable editions. 
Its world-wide service to Christian Missions has gone on prac- 
tically unchecked. 

EXPENDITURE 

We thankfully acknowledge a year of splendid generosity. 
But the demands are heavier than ever. Compared with rates 
current before the war, printing in England to-day costs nearly 
twice as much, binding costs more than double, and paper costs 
six times as much, to say nothing of extraordinary charges for 
freight and insurance. The charges for urgent re-organisation, 
delayed by the war, must be heavy. On all hands and in every 
country our work has grown far more expensive, and already 
there are signs that the cost will increase still further. 

Renewed contributions to the Society's ordinary income, and 
gifts for its Emergency Fund, will be gratefully received by the 
‘ Secretaries of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 


“ Without-Profit ” 
Public, at exceptional, 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 


== 





Policies, opé Ln to the General 
ly low rates. 











6 » SERVICE BOOTS 


FOR SEVERE WEAR 
AND REAL COMFORT. 


6 ° BOOTS & SHOES 


FOR CIVILIAN WEAR 
are. in short supply, but 
are worth waiting for. 
THEY LAST SO LONG. 
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Chairmen 
and Directors 


of Public Companies 


HE dividend on 
your Company’s 
holding of War Loan 
stock will fall due on 
Saturday. 





Will you have a special 
Board Meeting called at once 
and pass a resolution to re- 
invest the amount, and any 
further funds of the Com- 
pany which are available in 


‘Nalional 
War Bonds 














In all a sum of £50,000,000 will be paid out this Saturday by the Bank of 
England. For your Country’s sake, every pound which can possibly be spared from 
that sum should be immediately invested in National War Bonds. P!iase inform 
the Director of Publicity, National War Savings Committee, Salisbury Sq., E.C. 4, 
of your intention to reinvest your Company’s dividend. The announcement 
of your action in the Press will spur others to follow your patriotic example. 








T 
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‘ARETHUSA’ WAR __FMERGENCY FUND 


The National Refuges and Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 
2,600 Boys have joined the Royal Navy, 
and 6, the Merchant Service. Several 


were in the Zeebr'u affair. Old Boys 
ere serving in 1 British Regiments. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 


THE KING AND QUEEN. 


Patrons; 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOR, 
urer ; 


Chairman and Treast 
©. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices ; 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 














PLEASE CONTRIBUTE TO THE 


WAR FUND 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916), 
which supports the following branches of war activity, among others: 
700 (formerly 800, 100 lost in recent fighting) Recreation Huts, Tents, and Centres 
for men of H.M. Services at home (inclu ~~ F number at northern naval bases), 
France (including about 100 still under shell-fire), Italy, Malta, Egypt, Palestina, 
Macedonia, East 1} Mesopotamia, and india. 
itchen Cars on West Front (several recently destroyed bye 
Hoctele Saaeeen Fe Palace et ane others) for men on ‘oor’ in London. 
Farm Training ischarged m 
Social ~ In London. 
—— id Discharged ‘men while learning trades. 
it Home for Wounded, and Hostel for limbiess men while being refitted. 
pass and Treats for men In hospital, far trom home. 
Rest Huts and Hostels for Girl Munitioners. 
Hostols and Recreation Rooms “—— of ay men. 


YOUR ASSISTANCE 3 aot une towards the necessarily 


Cheques, crossed ‘* PR... ale ee i ee 
pd, ~_ \ Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
ndon, 





On SATURDAY, 6th JULY, 


there will be a 


CRICKET MATCH AT LORD'S 


CHURCH v. STAGE: 
in ald of the 


CHURCH ARMY 
(registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) 
RECREATION HUTS AT THE FRONT. 


The arrangements are being made on the Church side by the Revr, A. M. BATTY, 
Rector of West Hackney, and F, H, GILLINGHAM, Rector of Bermondsey; and 
on the Stage side by Sir FRANK BENSON acd Mr, OSCAK ASCHE, 


The Band of the Royal Artillery will play. 
Further particulars later. 


THE CALL OF THE WOUNDED. 


SEND BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
To the RED CROSS WAR LIBRARY, Surrey 
House, Marble Arch, W.1; or to the 
LONDON LIBRARY, St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 


ONLY ONE-TENTH or sb00ks cotcectep sy 


POST OFFICE i's Given To THE WAR LIBRARY. 
THE ONLY ORGANISATION FOR SUPPLYING THE 
HOSPITALS OF NAVY AND ARMY. 


WE RECEIVE AN AVERAGE OF H. M. GASKELL, 
6O BAGS ONLY OUT OF GOO. C. HAGBERG WRIGHT, 











) | 





“THIS ISLAND SHALL NEVER LIE AT THE PROUD FOOT 
OF A CONQUEROR.” —Suakesreare. 


THANKS TO THE ROYAL NAVY! 


The Prisoners of the Royal Navy in enemy hands are fed 
by the Ladies’ Emergency Committee of the Navy League. 


REMEMBER ‘VINDICTIVE,’ ZEEBRUGGE and OSTEND, 


and do your bit by sending your cheque to the Hon. Secretary, 


LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE OF THE NAVY LEAGUE, 
56 Queen Anno Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 








| How the Bible Society Fulfilled 


its Mission last year 


TRANSLATION 


In seven new languages some book or books of Scripture 
appeared for the first time, raising the number of versions on 
the Society's List to 511. 

The ‘‘ Union "’ version of the Bible has been completed in 
Wenli, the classical form of Chinese, and also in Mandarin, 
spoken and read by the vast majority in China. This Mandarin 
Bible addresses many more human beings than the English 
Bible. The New Testament has been published in Hwa Miao, 
for aborigines in Western China. 

For Christian Missions, translation or revision is being 
promoted in at least a hundred different tongues. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The number of volumes circulated last year was 9,387,000; 

this is 429,000 more than in the year before the war. 
WAR WORK 

Since the war began the Society has provided over 8,000,000 
books in seventy-five languages, for use by friends and foes 
in trench, dugout, prison-camp, barrack-room, battleship, and 
hospital. 

SUPPLIES 

Though there has been a dearth of many things, the Bible 
Society has maintained supplies of all its indispensable editions. 
Its world-wide service to Christian Missions has gone on prac- 
tically unchecked. 

EXPENDITURE 

We thankfully acknowledge a year of splendid generosity. 
But the demands are heavier than ever. Compared with rates 
current before the war, printing in England to-day costs nearly 
twice as much, binding costs more than double, and paper costs 
six times as much, to say nothing of extraordinary charges for 
freight and insurance. The charges for urgent re-organisation, 
delayed by the war, must be heavy. On all hands and in every 
country our work has grown far more expensive, and already 
there are signs that the cost will increase still further. 

Renewed contributions to the Society's ordinary income, and 
gifts for its Emergency Fund, will be gratefully received by the 

‘ Secretaries of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 


“ Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Publi i ly low rates. 


ic, at exceptio 
Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 


wes —————_——» 














6 » SERVICE BOOTS 


FOR SEVERE WEAR 
AND REAL COMFORT. 


6 2 BOOTS & SHOES 


FOR CIVILIAN WEAR 
are. in short supply, _ but 
are worth waiting for. 
THEY LAST SO LONG. 
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Chairmen 


and Directors 


of Public Companies 





















HE dividend on 

your Company’s 
holding of War Loan 
stock will fall due on 
Saturday. 


Will you have a special 
Board Meeting called at once 
and pass a resolution to re- 
invest the amount, and any 
further funds of the Com- 
pany which are available in 





‘Nalional 
War Bonds 








In all a sum of £50,000,000 will be paid out this Saturday by the Bank of 
England. For your Country’s sake, every pound which can possibly be spared from 
that sum should be immediately invested in National War Bonds. Piinse inform 
the Director of Publicity, National War Savings Committee, Salisbury Sq., E.C. 4, 
of your intention to reinvest your Company’s dividend. The announcement 

f your action in the Press will spur others to follow your patriotic example. 


7 
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T. Fisher Unwin’s Books. 
LESSONS OF THE WORLD WAR. 


By AUGUSTIN HAMON, Professor at the Université Nouvelle 
of Brussels and at the Collége Libre des Sciences Sociales, 
Paris; Lecturer at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. Cloth, 16s. net. 


A penetrating, detached, and highly critical study of the causes 
of the Great War, and still more of its effects on the life of the 
nations engaged in it, and of the neutral peoples. 


THE ECONOMICS OF PROGRESS. 
By the Rt. Hon. J.M. ROBERTSON, M.P. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net, 


“Many subjects of vital interest, including the relations of 
capital and labour, education, land reform and population are 
discussed in a suggestive manner by Mr. Robertson.” 

—Daily Graphio. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN 
IRELAND. Medizval and Modern. 


By JOHN J. WEBB, M.A., LL.B. Cloth, 5s. net. 


Based upon original documents in State and Municipal archives, 
this book is an important contribution to a little-known department 
of Irish history. 


WHAT AN ENGLISHMAN THINKS OF SINN FEIN. 


A STRANGER IN IRELAND. 
By an ENGLISHMAN. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“ One of the best books about Ireland published for some years.”’ 


—Sunday Independent. 
BROTHER TOMMY. 


By — RUFFIN and ANDRE TUDESQ. Paper cover, 
s. 3d. net. 


A vivid French account of the British Army’s doings in France 
during the first half of last year. 


GREATHEART. a Novel. 


By ETHEL M. DELL. Cloth, 6s. net. 














Send for a free specimen copy of ‘‘ M.A.B.” (Mainly About Books). 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Lrp., 1 Apetrut Terrace, Lonpon. 








OOKS.—Andrews’ Study of Adolescent Education, 2s., pub. 5s.; 
Punch, 100 Vols, in 25, fine sect, £7 108, ; Burke's Pesialicenr’ pues, 11s. ; 





Debrett’s Pee , new, 1915, 2 Vols., 9s. 6d.; Mlason’s Bi ph Oscar 
Wilde’s W: 2s. 6d.; Wilde's of Marnest. , 43. ; Bee ¥ 
; 3 + Shey my venson's 


Edinburgh, Edit. de Luxe, | wden Clarke’s Concordance to Shakespeare, 
15s. ; Thackeray's Works, “ Biographical ” Edition, 13 Vols., half-morocco, handsome 
set, £5 os., 1907; McCarthy's Irish Land and Irish Liberty, 4s.; George Moore's 
Brook Kerith, L.P., Signed by Author, £2 10s,; Lawrence, Klizabethan Playhouse 
and other Studies, 2V ols., 158, 100,000 booksin stock. Catalogues on application. 
Wanted, Children’s ryva y 8 Vols, ; 25s. off.: Ency. Brit.,last edit., £21 offered, 
29 Vols. EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John bright 8t., birmingham. 


OOKS FOR SALE, Scott's Novels, 25 vols., 60s. (pub. 87s. 6d.) ; 

Thackeray, 20 vols., £5 Ss. (cost £10 10s.); Dickens, 20 vols, £4; Bryan's 
Dict, of Painters, 6 vols, £5 i6e. ; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 vols., £6 ; ‘Wheeler's 
Old English Furniture, iss. ; Riggs’ jus,, 2 mn, 45s. talogues free. 
Looks bought. 3,000 books wa ; Nest treo, pecially wanted: Ency. Brit., 
India paper, £21 otfered,—HOLLAND BROS,, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 














£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are Offered each month by the Monthly Marazine, ““THE FUTURE,” for an 
ESSAY, and for short translations from FRENCH and GERMAN into ENGLISH, 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your bookseller does not stock ‘* THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number :— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


-— SSS == = = 








Soothing as an 
Old time Melody 


ses 
= 


5 












TheSUPER CIGARETTE 
Fine Old Virginia 








Cork tipped Ovals 
A n Box re 
14 fr20 of50.8 100 vet WMperee 
“LONDON. 











THE UNSEEN HAND” 
ROME AND THE WAR 


and 
COMING EVENTS IN BRITAIN 
By WATCHMAN, 


Author of “Rome and Germany.” 
The evidence collected by the Author shows—that Rome, the 
Romish Priesthood and Jesuits are our most bitter and formidable 
enemies, and were the real authors and instigators of the War, 
How for years they have stirred up the ambition and inflamed the 
hatred o: Germany against Great Britain. 
How, by their secret agents in every class of Society and every 
country. they have weakened our strength and thwarted our 
efforts in order to ensure the success of Germany. 


Letter from Rome. 
** Anyone who cares to seek out the facts knows that the Jesuits 
are the religious Huns of the World, and have sworn England's 
destruction by- every means in their power.” 
Evangelical Christendom, April, 1918. 


Price 38. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Rolls House, Breams Buildings, Londen, E.C. 4, 


TH 


E 
ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 


Leading Contents for June. 


THE ORDEAL. 

THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN WAR-POWER. 
THE IRISH CRISIS. 

RUSSIA, GERMANY, AND ASIA. 

INDIAN POLITICS. 

UNITED KINGDOM: A Critical Quarter. 


Also Articles from ‘‘ Canada,” “ Australia,” and “ New Zealand.” 








Price 2s. 6d. per copy, or 10s. per annum, post free to any address 
within the Empire. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, . JUNE, 1918. 
OBITER SCRIPTA, VI. By Freperic Harrtson, D.C.L, 
GERMANY'S NATURAL WEALTH, By Potrticvs. 
ZEEBRUGGE AND OSTEND—AND ALTER. By Akcurmarp Heep, 
ACTON AND GLADSTONE, Fy Mrs. Drev. 
THE ROOT CAUSES OF KUSSIA’S COLLAPSE. By E. H. Witcox, 
THOMAS GRAY. By Sin Herpert Warren. K.C.V.O. 
SPECULATIONS, By Joun Gatswortny., 
THE PRINCIPLES OF WAR TAXATION, By H. J. Jenntncs, 
A LAST WORD ON CARDINAL NEWMAN, By W. 8. LiLty. 
HOLLAND'S INEVITABLE DECISION. By Y. 
IRISH NATIONAL LEADERS AND A FEDERAL BOLUTTION. 
By Joan McGRats; 

PLEASURE TOWNS IN WAR-TIME By T. H. 8, Escort, 
HISTORY OF THE WAR, WITH MAPS, 
INDEX. 

Lonpon: CHarMAN AND Hatt, Lrp. 


The Contemporary Review. 


JUNE, 1918. 2s. 6d. net. 


IRELAND, 1918. By Hugh A. Law, MP. 
ITALY AND THE NATIONALITIES OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


By An Old Mazzinian, 
THE IDEA OF A LABOUR PARTY. 
By tho Right Hon. John M. Robertson, M.P. 
SEA POWER WINS. 


By Admiral Penrose Fitzgerald. 
THE FUTURE OF ROUMANIA. By Herbert Vivian, 
LORD COURTNEY. By G. P. Gooch- 
THE SOURCES OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. By Hubert Hall. 
THE ROOTS OF FAITH. 





By the Rey. Professor D. 8. Cairns. 
THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST VENEREAL DISEASES IN ITS ETHICAL ASPECTS. 


By Major Leonard Darwin. 

THE MAGNA CHARTA OF MODERN STUDIES, By Polltes. 
INDIA’S MAN POWER, By St, Nihal Singh. 
THE HIGHER DIRECTION OF INDUSTRY. By Ernest J, P. Benn. 
THE WOMEN’S ARMY IN FRANCE. By Elizabeth Sloan Chesser, M.B. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE WORKING CLASSES, By Albert Mansbridge. 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
FROM DOSTOEVSKY. By the Rev. George W. Thora. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: THE WHITE RIDERS. 
By J. FE. G. De Montmorency. 


4 TCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE. [Illustrated price list 

on application, “ Art is not measured by quantity; and to examine this 
little series carefully is to with M, Bracquemond that Charles Keene's ctchings 
will henceforth be ranked with those of the great etchers of al! time,”’—Jos, PENNELL. 


ENEAS MacKAY, 63-44 Murray Place, Stirling. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS?. LIST. 
A Spiritual ‘AEneid. 


By R. A. KNOX, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘“‘ Some Loose Stones,” &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Ronald Knox haa written his apologia in a spirit which 
attracts us, wholly free qs it is from bitternese ; he is fair to his old 
friends, sincere as to his own failures and misunderstandings and 
apparent disloyalties to his former associations.” —Tur CHALLENCB, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Mysticism and C, and Other Essays. 
By the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S. 
7s. 6d. net. 





8vo. 





NEW IMPRESSION. 
England in the Seven Years’ War. 


A Study in Combined Stratezy. 
By Sir JULIAN 8. CORBETT. With 14 Maps and Plans. 
2 Vols. Large crown 8vo. 21s. net. 
The Annual Register. 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1917. 8vo. 24s. net. 
“ The best account of the political and military history of the year 
that can be found within the same compass. The essential facts are 


brought into clear light, and no detail of vital importance seems to be 
omitted.” —Tue GUARDIAN. 


Edith Cavell, and Other Poems. 
By DAVID ANDERSON. 2s. 6d. 

“ Like the title-piece of the poems, a few among the rest take their 
subjects from the story of the war. But the principal poem is a homely, 
sympathetic narrative that tells the story of Robert Burns and his attach- 
ment to Highland Mary, and the most characteristic verses in the book 
discourse with simple feeling om hints of the beauty of Nature.” 

—TuHeE ScoTsMAN, 


Monographs on Industrial Chemistry. 
Edited by Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Organic Compounds of Arsenic and 


Antimony. 
By GILBERT T. MORGAN, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Applied 
Chemistry, City and Guilds Technical College, Finsbury. 
8vo. 16s. net. 


Edible Oils and Fats. 
By C. AANSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.1.C. 8vo. 
Illustrations. _ 6s. 6d. net. 














With 





~NEW EDITION. 
Practical Organic and Bio-Chemistry. 


By R. H. A. PLIMMER. With Coloured Plate and several 
Illustrations in the Text, Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Stoichiometry. 
By SYDNEY YOUNG, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Dublin. With 93 Figures in the Text. 
8vo. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
Principles of General Physiology. 


By WILLIAM MADDOCK BAYLISS, M.A., D.8ce., F.R.S., 
&c. With 261 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 24s. net. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, 





E.C. 4 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. JUNE, 


SHALL ENGLAND SAVE AUSTRIA ? By the Very Rev. Canon William Barry, D.D. 
Tus Dvtcu-GERMAN RAILWAYS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 
By Demetrius C. Boulger, 
: THE Lesson OF BREST AND BUCHAREST. 
By Major-General Sir George Aston, K.C.B, 


By George A. B, Dewar, 
(1) UNDER-TAXxED IRELAND. By Harold Cox. 
(2) Tue Inish DEMAND FoR FiscaL AUTONOMY. 
By Lieut.-Colonel L. 8. Amery, M.P. 
Waar PRENCHWOMEN 4kE Domne, By Constance Elizabeth Maud. 
Caantes Gousop: Born Jung 1913. By Louis Delune, 
THE Ralps ON ZEEBRUGGE AND OSTEND: A NEW PRECEDENT IN NAVAL WARFARE. 
By Staff-Paymaster Cyril Cox, R.N.R. 
By Stanislas Kozicki. 


* VIOLENCE AND CUNNING’ 


* Wak AIMS ’—TrUE AND SPURIOUS. 
GRIEVANCES : 


Tak PoLEs UNDER PrusstaN RULB. 
RELIGION AND HIGHER EDUCATION a? CAMBRIDOR. 
e By the Ven, Archdeacon Cunningham, D.D. 
THE THREE KNIGHTS OF THE APOCALYPSE’: a NOTICEABLE BOOK. 
By Walter Siche. 
A Constructive Poricy ror INDIA. By Mrs. Haigh. 
0. F, KEaky, i Walter Herries Pollock, BE. V. Lucas, Maurice Hewlett, Charics 
Whibley, Professor W. P. Ker, Edwyn Bevan, G. F/ Hill, and Sir Sidney Low, 
ON FicuTING aGaInsT LYING RUMOURS, By Editn Sellers, 
Tu® PROBLEM OF FEDERALISM. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 
SHOULD THe DomINIONS Pay 2 DOUPEW Warn TAX? By the Hon. Sir Charles 
Wade, K.C. (Agent-General and formerly Prime Minister of New South Wales), 
PaRaDox OF THE PREMIER. By Sydney Brooke, 


London; Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co,, Ltd., 1 New Street Square, 


Tre 





Macmillan’s New Books 


Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., 

F.R.S.; Memorials of His Life and 

Work. By Sir WILLIAM A. TILDEN, F.R.8. With 
Portraits. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Westminster Gazette.—“ Sir William Tilden’s * memorial’ is one 
that brings out every side of Ramsay's character; and it makes excellent 
rea ling.”* 





THE BLUE GUIDES. 
MUIRHEAD'S 


London & its Environs. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. 30. Maps 
& Plans. Pp. lxvi., 478. Copious Indices. 7s. 6d. net, 





STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


The Quest of the Face. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “‘ The Priest of 
the Ideal,” &c. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

A volume of mystical studies, the more important part 
of which is taken up with a paper on “The Face of 
Christ.” The supplementary studies belong to varying 
times and places in the author's life and wanderings, and 
the illustrations are mostly from Russian sources. 





BISHOP HENSLEY HENSON. 


Christian Liberty, and other 
Sermons, 1916-1917. 


By HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Hereford, sometime Dean of Durham and 
Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 66. net. 





ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW STORY. 


The Promise of Air. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 6s. net, 


The Observer.—“ Mr, Blackwood has written an intcresting, cven an 
arresting book,” 


The Garden of Survival. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Crown 8vo. 
net. 


Karma $ ARe-Incarnation Play. By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD and VIOLET PEARN. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


3s. 6d. 


LTD., LONDON, W.C. %. 





NOW READY. 


TITLES 


A Guide to the Right Use of British Titles & Honours 
By ARMIGER. 


Crown 8vo, limp cloth. Price ls. 6d. net. 





NOW READY. 


FLAGS OF OUR 
FIGHTING ARMY 


By STANLEY C. JOHNSON, M.A., D.Sc. 
Author of “Medals of Our Fighting Men,” ete. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, containing eight full-page Plates in Colour. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 





A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4 Scho Square, London, W. 1. 


= —E — ————— . 


The Famous LIBRARY, the PROPERTY of LIEUT. LORD VERNON, R.N, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
N will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 


Street, W. 2, on MONDAY, JUNE 10th, and ‘I'wo Following Days, at ONE o'clock 
ay Selected Portion of the Famous LIBRARY removed from Sudbury 
Hall, Derbyshire, including Mluminated and other Manuscripts and Rare Printed 
Books, the property of LIEUT. LORD VERNON, B.N 

May be viewed two days prior. 
price 2s, 6d. cach, 


Catalogues may be had, Illustrated copies, 





. 
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William Blackwood and ea 
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CARRYING ON AFTER THE 
FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 





By IAN HAY. 6s. net. 
AN AIRMAN’S OUTINGS. 
By “CONTACT.” 5s. net. 


‘It would be impossible to speak too highly of this book. 
* Contact ’ writes like a master. A great book... .’’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘It is impossible to read these stories without amazement and 
e lifting up of the heart.”—Times. 

“The best air book of the war.’"—Evening News. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENSIGN. 
By “VEDETTE.” 65s. net. 
“*One of the best war narratives that have appeared even in 
* Blackwood’s,’ and that is saying a great deal." ‘ The Adven- 
tures of an Ensign ’ is a magnificently written and absorbing record 
of service with the Guards at the Front in France.” 


BESIEGED IN KUT AND AFTER. 
With Illustrations and Maps. By Major CHARLES H. 
BARBER, I.M.S. 6s. net. 

“Major Barber's book is a little epic."-—Times. 
“A moro thrilling—a more moving—story than that which 

Major Barber tells could not be conceived.''—Aberdeen Journal. 


WALTER GREENWAY, 
SPY AND HERO. 


By ROBERT HOLMES. 6s. net. 
“A wonderful story, and one that Mr. Holmes has done well to 
publish."’"—Times, 

















FICTION. 


A good story is the best antidote to depression in 
dark days. Messrs. Blackwood confidently recom. 
mend the following notable novels :— 


THE SINGER. 
By W. J. ECCOTT (Author of “‘ His Indolence of Arras,” ete.), 
6s. A Romance interwoven in a German spy story. 


** The interest grows deeper and darker as the story goes on.” 
—Scotsman, 





DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. 
By MAUD DIVER. 6s. net. Fifth large Impression now 
ready. 
“The really fresh and charming love story is excellently told, 
Just now Mrs. Diver’s book has a real significance, and should 
help a good many people.”—Times, 


THE SPY IN BLACK. 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 5s. net. 


A really splendid ‘‘ spy” story, by the author of ‘‘ The Lunatic 
at Large,’ which has created much comment as it appeared serially 
in “* Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


THE KINGDOM OF 
WASTE LANDS. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 6s. 


** Here are the adventures of a very strikingly original heroine.” 
—Morning Post 
“ An enthralling tale of adventure.”—Guardian. 











ACROSS ASIA MINOR ON FOOT. 


By W. J, 
With Outline Map and many Illustrations. 
Full of charm and knowledge.’’—Daily Graphic. 


Second Impression. 
“ A book of travel witha weighty moral. . . . 
* Extraordinarily interesting.’’—T'ruth. 


CHILDS. 


15s. net, 


“ A most entertaining book of travel, which is particularly timely because it gives us a more detailed story than has hitherto been 
seen ow of what Germany has been doing for years past in pursuit of her ambition for world-power east of the Dardanelles and through 


agdad to India.""—Yorkshire Post. 


** Mr. Childs's exceptionally attractive and brilliant book of travel.’’—Spectator. 








THE GREATEST OF ALL MAGAZINES 


From i817 to i918 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


The Verdict of a Hundred Years. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT in 1818— 

“Our principal amusement here is ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
which is very clever, very rash, very satirical, and, what is rather 
uncommon nowadays when such superlatives are going on—very 
aristocratic and Pittite."’ 
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